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Machine-Gun Firing at Fort Riley Rim Rock 





The Cavalry Maneuvers at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, 1934 


HE purpose of the Cavalry Maneuvers at Fort 

Riley, in May of this year, was to determine how 

far we have progressed with mechanization, mo- 
torization, and the introduction of new weapons in de- 
veloping our vavalry to enable it to carry out more 
effectively its fundamental missions as an essential mem- 
ber of the ARMY COMBAT TEAM. 

This paper contains a résumé of the troops participat- 
ing, a short narrative of the demonstrations and ma- 
neuvers, and concludes with a synopsis of what was 
learned as a result of these maneuvers. 


Troops PARTICIPATING 


The following units participated in the maneuvers: 

Cavalry Siva Brigade, consisting of a Provisional 
Brigade He: adquatters per Headquarters Troop, formed 
rid the gth Cavalry. 

ad and 13th Cavalry Regiments. 

ad Battalion, less Battery F, 18th Field Artillery. 

Troop A, less one platoon, gth Engineer Squadron. 

A Provisional Platoon of Mechanized Chemical 
Troops. 

Flight D, 16th Observation Squadron. 

ist Cavalry (Mechanized), from Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky. 

Battery A, 1st Field Artillery (Motorized). 

One Flight, 12th Observation Group. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Horsed Cavalry regiments were organized in ac- 
cordance with Provisional Tables of Organization. This 
organization included 10 scout cars; oaths armed with one 
so-caliber and two .30-caliber machine guns, which can 
be employed either on the vehicle or on die ground. The 
light machine gun platoons of the rifle troops were broken 
up and a light machine gun was placed with each rifle 
squad. The Machine Gun Troop was assumed to have 
eight .50-caliber machine guns, which were simulated. 
The animal-drawn field trains were replaced by light 
motor vehicles. 

The 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) includes a long-distant 
feconnaissance unit, Armored Car Troop; a close-in recon- 
haissance and security unit, the Scout Troop; an assault 
unit, the Combat Car Squadron of 24 combat cars; and a 
holding unit, the Machine-Gun Troop. 

The Regiment was assumed to have a total of 15 
machine guns and 53 .5o-caliber machine guns. 

As iniky six combat cars were present, the other eight- 
een cars of the Combat Car Squadron were represented 
by other vehicles of various types. 

This regiment has a total of 18g vehicles, 103 of which 
are for supply and maintenance purposes. There are 


5 light 


eighteen light machine guns mounted on the supply 
vebiiedes, in wk the hand accompanies as train guard. 

When marching without security det duane this 
regiment takes up aii seven and one- h: alf miles of road 
space, allowing seventy yards per vehicle. 

Communication is primarily by voice radio, supple- 
mented by motor and automobile messengers. The com- 
munication plan contemplates four voice channels but, 
on account of limited up-to- date equipment, only three 
channels were operated in these maneuvers. One channel 
communicated with air service and armored cars on 
long-distant reconnaissance, one with the close-in units, 
and one with the trains. 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


Prior to the actual maneuvers a series of demonstrations 
was staged to inform all concerned of the characteristics 
of the new means of combat and reconnaissance and to 
develop data upon which decisions would be based dur- 
ing the maneuvers. 

"Pls first of these demonstrations showed the .50-caliber 
machine gun in action. This gun is readily dismounted 
into three parts, the tripod, receiver, and the barrel, all of 
which can be packed on one horse. The load of the gun 
and pack is 210 pounds, which includes 4o rounds of am- 
munition. This pack can go anywhere that the trooper 
can go and can be placed in action on the ground in about 
twenty seconds. The ammunition pack which accom- 
panies the gun carries an additional 450 rounds. 

Targets resembling armored cars, but much smaller, 
were mounted on wheels and ran down hill along a nar- 
row-gauge track, at a speed of from 15 to 35 miles an 
hour, according to the direction and velocity of the wind. 
For several hundred yards the track ran at right angles to 
the line of fire, then turned and ran almost parallel to the 
line of fire, approaching the gunners for another con- 
siderable distance. This track made frequent minor 
changes of direction and was rough and bumpy. The 
first firing point was at ranges from 1,400 to 800 yards. 
Average nian -gun crews ‘made 10 % and 11°% of hits. 
Varying speeds oh the targets made little or no dlieence 
in the ‘aliies of hits. The second firing point was at 
ranges from 800 to 350 yards. A much larger percentage 
of hits was made at this firing point. While here, three 
targets were released at five-second intervals and travelled 
over the course at a speed of about 25 miles an hour. Two 
.50-caliber machine guns, with average crews, fired 128 
shots and obtained 69 hits, distributed as follows: 27 hits 
on No. 1, 23 hits on No. 2, and 1g hits on No. 3 

This demonstration was exceedingly impressive, par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that our present ammunition 
will penetrate one-half inch of armor at 1,100 yards and 
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three-fourth inch of armor at 600 yards. At present no 
armored vehicles have more than one-half inch of armor, 
and any additional armor protection must result in greatly 
reduced mobility. On account of the difficulty of firing 
from a moving vehicle, however, accurate fire cannot be 
delivered at ranges much over 300 yards, which conse- 
quently gives the .5o-caliber machine gun, in position on 
the ground, a tremendous advantage over any gun ina 
moving vehicle. 

The: 1st Cavalry (Mechanized) demonstrated its con- 
ception of the tactical employment of various elements of 
the regiment in a series of three demonstrations. 

The first was an Armored Car Platoon, consisting of 
two sections of two cars each and a motorcycle, on a dis- 
tant reconnaissance mission. 

One car in each section was equipped with radio. The 
formation employed was column with extended distances 
along the highway; vehicles moving at from 4o to 50 
miles an hour. The advance was made by bounds, the 
leading car halting below each crest and a visual recon- 
naissance of the terrain made from the turret before re- 
suming the advance to the next crest. The motorcyclist 
was used to examine important nearby terrain features. 
When a hostile platoon was encountered behind a blown- 
out bridge, the leading section engaged the enemy from 
the front and right, its flanks protected by men on foot 
with Thompson sub-machine guns, while the rear section 
moved off the road and enveloped the hostile right. 

The second demonstration was an attack by a Combat 
Car Platoon and a Machine-Gun Platoon against a hostile 
Security Detachment in position. 

Machine-gun crews from the carriers moved into posi- 
tion under dla crest and formed a fire pivot; the combat 
cars assaulted the position from a flank, firing as they 
advanced. When the firing of the pivot was masked, the 
machine-gun crews reéntered their carriers and advanced 
to occupy the ground secured by the combat cars. 

The third demonstration was of the entire Mechanized 
Regiment 1 in an attack against an outlined enemy in posi- 
tion. The armored cars located the enemy, reported the 
position held, and withdrew to the flanks; after which 
the Scout Car Troop covered the deployment of the regi- 
ment with its platoon of machine guns. The Machine- 
Gun Troop went into position on one flank to support the 
main attack, which was delivered by the Combat Car 
Squadron assaulting by platoons in successive waves. 


THE MANEUVERS 

The maneuvers consisted of two series, the first being 
Mechanized Cavalry opposed to Horsed Cavalry and the 
second Mechanized Cavalry working in conjunction with 
Horsed Cavalry against an ra enemy. These ma- 
neuvers were hueni up at the Cavalry School in consul- 
tation and concurrence with a representative of the rst 
Cavalry (Mechanized) who came to Fort Riley for this 
purpose. Every effort was made to instruct and orient the 
umpires before each exercise. The umpires, about 50 for 
each exercise, were drawn from the faculty and students 


at the Cavalry School. Fire from automatic w eapons was 
indicated by high- -power flashlights and artillery fire was 
simulated by state puffs dropped from airplanes, on the 
areas under fire. Demolitions were simulated by actually 
placing blocks of wood made to represent blocks of 
T.N.T. in the proper quantities to effect the demolitions 
desired. Umpires required demolition patties to consume 
for each demolition the time that would have been te. 
quired to place the explosive, plus an added safety factor 
for delays. 

First Maneuver. The object of this maneuver was to 
illustrate the operation of Mechanized Cavalry on an 
aggressive reconnaissance mission in which it was opposed 
by the Horsed Cavalry on a counter-reconnaissance mis. 
sion. 

The REPUBLICAN RIVER formed the boundary be- 
tween two hostile states at war, adjoining a neutral state 
lying south of the river line from ABILENE to MAN. 
HATTAN. Main forces are in contact as shown on 
Sketch I. 

The 1st Cavalry (Mechanized), with one Flight of 
Observation Aviation attached, located at TALMADGE 
(25 miles west of JUNCTION CITY), was directed by 
the BLUE force to reconnoiter to the BIG BLUE RIVER. 
This situation required crossing the REPUBLICAN 
RIVER at some or all of the bridges at WAKEFIELD, 
MILFORD, and JUNCTION CITY. 


The Cavalry School Brigade, with one Flight of Obser- 
vation Aviation and Troop F, less one platoon, gth En- 
gineers, attached, was given a corresponding counter. 
reconnaissance mission. In this problem the time and 
space factors were drawn up to permit the Mechanized 
Regiment to secure at least two of the bridges. Heavy 
rains and the resulting mud, however, handicapped the 
operations of both forces. As a result of the mud and an 
unforeseen delay in changing from wheels to tracks and 
putting on chains, the ilichesiived Regiment secured 
the bridge at WAKEFIELD only, other bridges having 
been dennoped by demolitions of Engineers from the 
Horsed Brigade. After crossing at WAKEFIELD the 
Armored Ce Troop of the Mechanized Regiment found 
the bridge over TIMBER CREEK, about two miles east, 
hid been flown up, which prevented any further advance 
in the desired direction. When this information was tt 
ceived by the regimental commander (about 1:00 a.m.) 
the main body was closed up, ready to cross. On recelv- 
ing information about this same time that the bridge 
JUNCTION CITY was intact, he turned his command 
around and proceeded, without lights, to JUNCTION 
CITY, where his advanced dennis crossed and prepared 
to resume their mission. Actually the bridge at JUNC 
TION CITY had been destroyed, but chrough an Um 
pire’s error this was not known to the umpires of the 
Mechanized Regiment. 

The Horsed Brigade commander, knowing that al! 
bridges except the one at WAKEFIELD me been de 


stroyed, on learning that the Mechanized Regiment was 
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crossing there, concentrated his forces after midnight so as 
to be on the flank and in front of the Mechanized Regi- 
ment as it advanced from the river line. 

During this maneuver radio communication was not 
dependable and motorcycle and mounted messengers 
were resorted to, which indicates that radio cannot be 
depended upon in bad weather. As a result of the um- 
pire’s error, however, the Mechanized Regiment demon- 
strated its ability to maneuver rapidly in darkness, by the 
flank, and make a try at another point many miles away. 
It was brought out very clearly that all bridges, even those 
over apparently insignificant streams, are potential bottle- 
necks for mechanized units, such as the bridge over TIM- 
BER CREEK which was only 30 feet long, while the 
creek itself was impassable. This maneuver demonstrated 
that Horsed Cavalry units are able to move considerable 
distances at night with great rapidity, as the brigade, less 
one regiment, actually made 19 miles in two hours over 
very muddy roads. 

Second Maneuver. The second maneuver was drawn 
to bring on a meeting engagement between Mechanized 
Cavalry and a regiment of Horsed Cavalry with scout cars 


attached. The ist Cavalry (Mechanized), starting 10 


miles north from RILEY VILLAGE (Sketch II) at 8:00 
a.m., was ordered to secure and hold the high ground— 
RANDOLPH HILL-ARNOLD DIVIDE (both incu- 
sive)— until relieved by friendly troops at 12:00 noon. 
The 2d Cavalry, starting from the bridge at OGDEN, 6 
miles to the east, was given an identical mission with that 
of the rst Cavalry (Mechanized). Air observation was 
available for use by both sides. When released by umpite 
control both forces covered their advance by ait and 
ground reconnaissance. The weather was clear and watm, 
and radio conditions excellent. By g:30 a.m., an hour 
and one-half after the exercise opened, commanders of 
both forces had full knowledge of the enemy dispositions. 
Radio reports from the Armored Car Troops, on recotr 
naissance, to the regimental commander, 20 miles away, 
could be heard clearly at his command post. Based on 
this information, which was complete and accurate, he 
issued an approach march order and moved on his ob- 
jective, marching at 30 miles an hour. Under cover of the 
advance guard, the Scout Troop, the regiment moved to 
the high ground — RANDOLPH HILL- ARNOLD 
DIVIDE—and occupied this position without opposition 
from the 2d Cavalry; the Armored Car Troop remaining 
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move around the cover of the rimrock to the left. The 
advance guard troop moved under cover of the ridge to 
the nght with a view to driving off the armored cars. 
The remainder of the regiment moved up WOLF CAN- 
YON, and at the termination of the maneuver the troops 
were in the positions shown on Sketch II. 

This maneuver illustrated the proper use of terrain by 
Mechanized Cavalry in holding high ground with good 
observation and fields of fire wad av oiding movement into 
the canyons further to the east. 

It also demonstrated clearly that when opposed to 
armored vehicles .50-caliber machine guns with Horsed 
Cavalry must accompany the leading elements and be 
used to deny terrain to armored units. Had this been 
done the 2d Cavalry might have gained a foothold on 
commanding ground hisses which to deliver fire on the 
Mithianinnd Regiment. 

Third Maneuver. The third maneuver was drawn to 
illustrate the action of a mechanized regiment, reénforced 
with artillery, in securing and holding a position by de- 
laying action when opposed by a ‘as cavalry brigade. 

THE SMOKY HILL and KANSAS RIVERS Siaiaidl 
the boundary between two hostile states, as shown on 
Sketch III. 

The rst Cavalry (Mechanized), with Battery A, 1st 
Field Artillery (Motorized) and a detachment of Obser- 

vation Aviation attached, left Dwight (25 miles southeast 
of Fort Riley) at 5:30 p.m., with the primary mission of 
securing the bridges at Fort Riley and Junction City, and a 
secondary mission of delaying movement of enemy forces 
from the north towards the ‘eeenational boundary. 


The Cavalry School Brigade, with the 2d Battalion, 
18th Field Artillery (less Battery F), Troop A (less one 
platoon) , gth Engineers, and a detachment of Observa- 
tion Aviation, was released from Riley Village (about 20 
miles north of Fort Riley) at 5:50 p.m. iris orders to 
destroy the bridges at Junction City one Fort Riley. 

Covered by air and armored car reconnaissance the 
Mechanized Regiment, moving rapidly, secured the 
bridges at Fort Riley and Junction City by 6:30 p.m. 
The: regiment, less trains, with the motorized battery at- 
tached, then moved out to establish contact with and 
delay the hostile Cavalry Brigade reported to the north. 
The trains were left in Lscties City with machine-gun 
detachments from them guarding the bridges. Failing to 
establish contact by 7:30 p.m., the fiedeanened Regiment 
withdrew from the country north of the Fort Riley reser- 
vation and took up a position for the night on favorable 
ground for securing the bridges from artillery fire. While 
the Armored Car Troop continued operations seeking to 
make contact with and delay the opposing force, the re- 
mainder of the regiment was faced with the necessity of 
holding a line "Son the night of about 12,000 yards in 
length j in order to protect ie bridges from artillery fire. 

On receiving information of the aii ance of the Mech- 
anized Cav shy the Cavalry School Brigade remained in 
concealed bivouac until after dark, when it moved south 
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on two secondary roads. In spite of delay by hostile 
armored cars during the night ,1t had by daylight placed 
one regiment of Cavalry and one battery of Artillery be- 
tween the Mechanized Cavalry and the two bridges, and 
destroyed the bridge at JUNCTION CITY. By the 
same time the other regiment and one battery of Artillery 
had occupied a strong position in front of the Mechanized 
Regiment. Just before dawn a concerted attack was 
launched on the Mechanized Regiment from all direc. 
tions by platoons with .5o-caliber machine guns attached 
supported by artillery fire. 

This maneuver illustrated the greater mobility of 
Mechanized Cavalry over Horsed Cavalry in a race for a 
critical terrain feature and brought out the fact that 
Mechanized Cavalry is unsuited for night oper ation when 
opposed, and would have great difficulty in holding a 
position at night. 

Fourth Maneuver. The fourth maneuver showed an 
example of the use of mechanized cavalry 1 in parallel pur- 
suit. As shown in Sketch IV, the situation depicted the 
opposing forces south of the river line from SALINA to 
TOPEKA, the BLUE (Eastern) force pushing back 
the RED (Western) force, which is endeavoring to with- 
draw to the north bank of the river just west of JUNC- 
TION CITY. 

On arrival at TOPEKA, about 75 miles east of JUNC- 
TION CITY, at 2:00 p.m., the rst Cavalry (Mechan- 
ized), with Battery A, 1st Field Artillery and observation 
aviation attached, received orders to seize and hold the 
high ground north and west of JUNCTION CITY and 
ABILENE and to block the withdrawal of the RED 
main forces to the north of the river. The Cavalry School 
Brigade, in bivouac about seven miles east of FORT 
RILEY, received orders at 12:30 p.m., the same day, to 
prevent the hostile mechanized savaley from seizing the 
critical terrain just mentioned. Both sides moved prompt- 
ly, the Mechanized Regiment to secure crossings over the 
BIG BLUE RIVER north of MANHATTAN: the Cay- 
alry School Brigade to demolish river crossings, with the 
object of delaying the Mechanized Cavalry. 

The Cavalry Seal Brigade promptly dispatched dem- 
olition detachments in scout cars which destroyed the 
bridges over the BIG BLUE RIVER as far north as 
MARYSVILLE, on completion of which they destroyed 
the bridges over the REPUBLICAN RIVER from RE- 
PUBLIC to CLAY CENTER. On the information furn- 
ished by its air observation, the Cavalry School Brigade 
moved on interior lines to a position in readiness on the 


high ground northwest of JUNCTION CITY. 


The Mechanized Regiment, on advancing from 
TOPEKA, and finding the bridges over the BIG BLUE 
RIVER destroyed, was forced to detour about 7 5 miles 
to the north into NEBRASKA, and thence si: a RE- 
PUBLIC where it turned south. This regiment had 

marched practically all night, with the exception of about 
two hours required to feed and refuel, and arrived north- 
west of SALINA in time to gain contact before dark of 
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the second day. However, it was confronted by a difficult 
stream crossing, defended by the horsed cavalry with 
artillery in position. The men were extremly fatigued and 
the gasoline supply was low. Detailed reconnaissance was 
necessary to discover definitely the position of the Cavalry 
School Brigade and to locate stream crossings. These con- 
siderations, combined with the fact that it would take 
several hours to deploy from march formation, caused 
the Mechanized Regiment to break off contact and retire 
to a concealed bivouac for the night, intending to attack 
the following day. Examination of the stream defended 
by the Cavalry School Brigade discloses a 15-foot bank 
on the west side, which was more or less timbered, while 
the ground rose gradually to the east and being open and 
under cultivation afforded the defender a good field of 
fire. Four places were discovered where it might have 
been possible for the vehicles to have crossed in single fie. 

While this maneuver demonstrated the great distances 
that mechanized cavalry can cover over roads, it also dem- 
onstrated the strain of forced marches on personnel and 
vehicles and the absolute dependency on gasoline supply. 
It also brought out the 1 importance of demolitions which, 
when made at critical points,. could force mechanized 
units to make wide detours, and into terrain unsuitable 
for their operation. Correspondingly, the value of scout 
cars to horsed cavalry was clearly demonstrated. Another 
point of interest was the ease with which the movements 
of mechanized units could be observed from the air. 

Fifth Maneuver. This was the first occasion on which 
mechanized and horsed cavalry were employed 1 in con- 
junction with each other. The situation involved the 
reconnaissance, the approach march, and the attack of a 
combined force of horsed and mechanized cavalry against 
a similar outlined hostile force. 

This exercise brought out that the problems confront- 
ing the commander of such a force, in conducting the 
approach march of elements of different speeds of move- 
ment and of coordinating their attack, require much study 
and practice. It also brought out the fact that in varied 
terrain mechanized vehicles will have to be used on that 
limited portion of the battlefield favorable to their opera- 
tions, and this will very likely bring the mechanized units 
of opposing forces together. 

Sixth Maneuver. This maneuver was drawn to illus- 
trate the operations of a force consisting of both horsed 
and mechanized cavalry, reinforced by other arms, on a 
mission covering the front and flanks of a larger force. 
This was a one-sided exercise against a hostile force out- 
lined and represented by umpire control. 

The river line from MANHATTAN through 
CHAPMAN formed the boundary between two hostile 
states, BLUE (North) and RED (South). The eastern 
flanks of the opposing m ain forces are shown on Sketch V. 

A RED force, consisting of the Cavalry School Brigade, 
reinforced by the 2d Siaialion. 18th Field Artillery “(less 
Battery F) and Troop A (less one platoon), gth Engineer 
Squadron, bivouaced 18 miles south of Fort Riley, and 
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the rst Cavalry (Mechanized), reinforced by Battery A, 
1st Field Artillery (Motorized) and a motorized platoon 
of chemical troops, bivouaced 4o miles south of = 
HATTAN; these units received orders at 5:00 p.m., 
secure the crossings of the REPUBLICAN RIVER in in 
the vicinity of FORT RILEY. Learning that a hostile 
cavalry brigade was at FORT RILEY, the commander 
dispatched reconnaissance detachments promptly to the 
river line and followed with the main body after mid. 
night. As the Engineer bridge over the REPUBLICAN 
RIVER at FORT RILEY was found held by the enemy, 
a squadron of horsed cavalry crossed at a ford, with the 
assistance of armored cars, chemical warfare mortars, and 
a smoke screen laid down by a plane, and drove off the 
force covering the bridge; but found the bridge partially 
destroyed. The Cavalry Brigade then iaaeed north to 
another bridge, nine miles distant, and crossed. The 
Mechanized Regiment crossed at MANHATTAN, 
nine miles farther east, and moved to the west. The 
reconnaissance elements found the enemy outlined in 
position on the high ground north of FORT RILEY, 
The Mechanized Regiment made a wide envelopment 
and a concerted attack of the whole force was made upon 
the enemy. 

Sketch V shows the routes of advance of the elements 
of this command and the assembly positions from which 
the attack was launched. In this exercise the commander 
went up in a plane to observe the movement of troops to 
their assembly areas and signalled the attack to start as 
soon as all were in position. In the attack the horsed 
elements, taking advantage of the ground, pushed the 
enemy back to strong defensive position. With the enemy 
forced to use all of his strength to meet this attack, the 
Mechanized Regiment struck his flank and rear. 

This maneuver brought out the advantages of mech- 
anized and horsed cavalry working in conjunction with 

each other and illustrated an excellent method of coordi- 
nating the attack of highly mobile elements of different 
rates wal march. It also illustrated that the presence of 
mechanized units may make it necessary for the opposing 
commander to hold out a large reserve to meet the con- 
stant threat of mechanized woack, which may come from 


any direction. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Mechanized units are more sensitive to the incidents of 
terrain than are any other units. Any stream large enough 
to appear on a one-inch map forms an obstacle which, 4 
defended, varies from serious to prohibitive. 

Demolitions assume an unprecedented 1 importance, and 
their skilful use by the enemy in open warfare will reduce 
greatly the chances for a mechanized unit to carry out 
successfully a mission which requires movement over 4 
great distance. 

At night mechanized units by themselves are very vul- 
nerable if an enterprising enemy is near. 

The fuel supply of a mechanized unit during an & 
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tended operation will have to be most carefully planned, 
executed and protected throughout. 

Great speeds on road reconnaissance may result in 
breakdowns and accidents, as well as affording an enemy 
the opportunity for ambushing the vehicles since thor- 
ough reconnaissance cannot ty made at high speeds. 

A mechanized unit is a very effective force for a day- 
light delayi ing action on suitable terrain. 

"A mechanized force can seize and hold by day critical 
points, but cannot develop its great offensive power for 
an active defense at night; hence it seems reasonable that 
Supporting troops should take over the holding of the 
Position at night. 

The combat car is the shock weapon of the mechanized 
unit, assaulting the enemy while he is being fired upon 


by supporting troops. The inherent limitations of ma- 
chines for proper battle reconnaissance of strange terrain 
were brought out very forcibly during the maneuvers. 
On account of their sensitiveness to terrain, movements 
of mechanized vehicles must proceed cautiously over un- 
reconnoitered ground. 


The scout cars of the horsed regiments and the armored 
cars of the mechanized regiment extend greatly the zone 
of action of general reconnaissance of Cavalry by day, 
linking up the air reconnaissance with that of the horsed 
patrols. When it comes to the specific reconnaissance of a 
locality where detailed information not obtainable from 
vehicles or their immediate vicinity is required, resort 
must be had to mounted or dismounted men. For counter- 
reconnaissance the mechanized vehicles should be ef- 
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fective against vehicular reconnaissance, but should not 
be able to stop horsed patrols. 

Successful anti-mechanization measures for any force 
should be based upon: 

Securing timely information; 
. Taking advantage promptly of terrain, especially stream 
lines; 

Having and making efficient use of anti-tank weapons. 

With the better horses furnished in recent years and 
the improved horsemanship in the Cavalry, horsed cav- 
alry is able to cover long distances, either in daylight or 
darkness, much more rapidly than heretofore. it was 
clearly demonstrated, however, that horsed cavalry could 
not have operated successfully without the three recent 
developments now incorporated i in its organization. With- 
out its scout cars to inform it generally of enemy move- 
ments, it could have moved bene blindly, and could not 
have extended its demolition activities to any useful dis- 
tance. ‘Without its anti-tank weapons, it could not have 
dared to make contact with any mechanized unit. With- 


out its motor transport for supply, the extent of its move- 
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ments would probably have been about one-half of what 
they actually were. 

The Cavalry organizations, both horsed and mechan. 
ized, put forth their best efforts during the entire ma. 
neuvers and are to be complimented on their fine spirit 
and unfailing energy throughout. The troops of the sup- 
porting arms dan participated performed their tasks most 
creditably and were important factors contributing to the 
success of the maneuvers. 

Much credit is due the Staff and Faculty of the Cavalry 
School and other individual officers concerned for the cate 
and foresight displayed in setting the stage for these ma- 
neuvers. 

The combination of horsed and mechanized cavalry 
gives us versatility in assuring continuity of action, night 
iad day, and the greatest application of force when wa 
where needed. While the necessity for more frequent 
training of our combat teams and the handicaps of simu- 
lated equipment were obvious to all, it was apparent that 
we are making commendable progress in the dev elopment 
of our Cavalry as an effective member of the MODERN 
ARMY COMBAT TEAM. 
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Army Cavalry in Pursuit 


The Use of Cavalry During the Allied Offensive 
Against Bulgaria 


By Bepa von BERCHEM 


HE general offensive of the Allied Orient Army, 

based on Salonika, against the Bulgarians started 

on September 15, 1918. Although the purpose of 
this offensive was the elimination of Bulgaria as a com- 
batant force and the opening of a way into Austria- 
Hungary through Servia, the dangerous weakness of the 
supply arteries and lines of retreat of the XI German 
Army which stood west of the Bulgarians invited another 
objective . This second objective really became the chief 
mission of the Allied break-through, which endeavored 
to completely cut off the XI German Army. To accom- 
lish this mission, cavalry was needed. General Franchet 
d'Esperey had only the weak French Cavalry Brigade 
Gambetta at his disposal. 

The attack of September 15, 1918, was not generally 
successful. West of Monastir and to both sides of the 

Vardar River, the Alllied attack was repulsed with severe 
losses, but the attack against the Bulgarian center, against 
the lines held by the 2d and 3rd Bulgarian Divnaeie, 
broke the enemy resistance. On September 18 gaps from 
20 to 30 miles wide were cut through the Bulgarian front. 
Ochrida and Resna were taken and the rout of the Bul- 
garian center placed the XI German Army in a precarious 
position. 

The supply arteries and the lines of retreat of the I and 
I Bulgarian Armies, east of Prespa Lake, ran almost per- 
pendicular to the front line. Those of the German XI 
Army ran nearly parallel to the front. The most southerly 
lines, Prilep- -Veles, defended by Bulgarian troops of the 
61st German Corps, were already in possession of the 
French. The other line of retreat, Kicevo-Kalkandelen- 
Uskub, prescribed a wide arc around the wild region of 
the Golesnica Planina. Both of these roads were nothing 
more than narrow passes through an almost impassable 
mountain wilderness. 

This wilderness was the scene where Brigade Gambetta 
was to go into action. During the first few days of the 
offensive the Brigade had been held in readiness, had not 
been employed at once, because the reverses near Mona- 
stir and on the Vardar River did not permit a clear picture 
of the general situation. On September 22, in the eve- 
ning, Brigade Gambetta started the pursuit. Its mission 
was to push forward to Uskub, to cross the mountains via 
Prilep, avoiding the main highways, to capture and hold 
the important cross roads and railroad junction at Uskub, 
thus closing this line of retreat to the beaten enemy. 

Brigade Gambetta consisted of the rst and qth regi- 
ments of Chasseurs d’ Afrique and the Moroccan Spahi 
tegiment. Four armored cars and one wireless battalion 
accompanied the horsemen. The Chasseurs d’Afrique 


had 4 heavy machine guns and two 37-mm. guns for each 
regiment, while the Spahis had 12 heavy machine guns in 
addition to their two guns. 

On the evening of September 23, 1918, the Brigade 
entered Prilep without encountering enemy resistance. A 
desultory shelling of the town by German and Bulgarian 
rear guards did not prevent the occupation. These rear 
guards were part of the German 61st Corps which had 
been able to extricate itself via Prilep and the Babuna 
Pass to Veles in the nick of time, just prior to the cutting 
of their lines of retreat by the French main column. The 
Brigade Gambetta was ordered to push on on September 
24, to the northwest, toward Uskub. However, there 
had been a flagrant violation of one of the most important 
principles of cavalry tactics which, as is usual in such 
cases, revenged itself. A further advance became doubt- 
ful. Neither during the afternoon of the 23d nor during 
that might had reconnaissance patrols been sent out. 
Nor were there combat patrols on the trails which led 
into the mountains. Patrols were sent out just one hour 
prior to the start of the main column. Consequently, 
when the main column left Prilep, the advance guard, 
the 4th Chasseurs, had unexpectedly clashed with the 
enemy. Dismounted combat followed. General Gam- 
betta immediately recognized that fighting enemy rear- 
guards was not his mission. He broke off the engagement 
and changed the direction of his command to the north- 
west, toward Veles. His initial error became plain to 
him at once. Reconnaissance and combat patrols were 
dispatched immediately but, even so, he had already lost 
a valuable day. Besides, it took some time before he 
could extricate the 4th Chasseurs from the engagement 
and withdraw them from the enemy’s front. 

It was noon of September 25 before the Brigade reached 
the vicinity of Babuna Pass. There, General Gambetta 
gathered the results of his reconnaissance. The patrols 
which had been dispatched northward reported the Goles- 
nica Planina to be free from the enemy, but other patrols 
reported the presence of the 12th German Rifle battalion 
about 10 km. south of Babuna Pass proper. The Moroc- 
can Spahis were dispatched to dislodge the Germans. 
They tried a frontal attack but without artillery support 
the attack failed. 

General Gambetta now had to make a quick decision. 
Theoretically, the easiest solution of his problem was a 
rapid advance across the mountains toward Uskub, over 
a route which led between the enemy’s rearguard posi- 
tions. The Cavalry commander knew that in practice 
this solution would spell tremendous difficulties. The 
Golesnica Planina is about 6,000 feet high, there were 
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but a few narrow paths across the wilderness and, what 
was more, the country offered no opportunities for forage 
or rations. There could be no question of a regular service 
of supplies from the base. General Genbens | had to take 
a chance, had to gamble. He did not know whether or 
not the enemy had reached Uskub ahead of him, neither 
did he know how strongly Uskub was defended. He faced 
the possibility that, in case he failed to capture Uskub, 
his brigade would certainly share the fate of the Servian 
cavalry which perished 1 in these mountains in 1915. The 
goal was a tempting one, however, and General Gam- 
Siti made his decision. He ordered the advance on 
Uskub across the Golesnica Planina. 

The guns and the animal-drawn vehicles were ordered 
to Uskub via Veles. The mounted regiments crossed the 
mountain wilderness within 58 hours, overcame great dif- 
ficulties and hardships, and on the morning of September 
29, 1918, Brigade Gambetta stood in front of Uskub. 
German and Bulgarian $.O.S. formations held that im- 
portant junction. At noon Gambetta attacked, and the 
sudden descent of the French horsemen scattered the 
Uskub garrison into every direction of the compass. 
Uskub was in Gambetta’s hands. His position was a 
dangerous one, nevertheless. West of him were the four 
divisions of the 62nd German Corps, retreating toward 
Uskub over the narrow gauge field railroad, and east of 
him were large bodies of troops, the remnants of the I and 
II Bulgarian Armies. Fugitives from Uskub had advised 
the commanding officers of these troops, and they recog- 
nized at once the importance of Uskub. If they were 
unable to retake the town, the new Bulgarian front line 
had been cut at the most vulnerable point and the 62nd 
German Corps was doomed in the mountain wilderness. 
Orders for a determined counter-attack were issued. 

At about that time, the Bulgarians were making a val- 
iant effort to obtain better armistice terms than thiee of- 
fered by the French. The Bulgarians did not wish to sur- 
render those divisions which still stood their ground east 
of the Vardar River. Into the negotiations burst the news 
of the capture of Uskub by the French. Naturally, the 
Bulgarians did not know that only a handful of gallant 
cavalry, without artillery support, was holding the im- 
pretense point. Neither did they know that within a few 
hours a determined counter-attack, undertaken by a 
vastly superior force, was certain to retake’ Uskub and 
throw Gambetta into the mountains. All they knew was 
that the capture of Uskub had cut off their retreat, and 
so the Bulgarians accepted and signed the armistice terms 
just bate 13 squadrons < cavalry, rather badly 
equipped, had accomplished the almost unbelievable. 


, 

The mission of the Army Cavalry during or following 
“break-through” battle had always appeared to be a 
auc one—theoretically, an advance through the breach 
opened by the infantry, the cutting of enemy lines of 
communication and the cutting off of: the enemy’s retreat. 


In practice, however, these missions have seldom been 
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carried out, for the simple reason that, when needed, the 
cavlary was not on the spot. So, for instance, at Cambrai, 
where the cavalry had been charged with just such 
mission. German reserves were on the spot long before 
the Allied cavalry arrived and, naturally, the abies 

was frustrated. Or, on August 8, 1918, the tactical mis 
sion of the cavalry had been such a limited one, omitting 
any further operative objective, that it became obvious 
at the start that there was no use to undertake the tactical 
advance at all. In Macedonia it was different. Thete it 
took days before reserves could be brought up, if at all 
For this reason there was always plenty of time to find 
or recognize a breach in the enemy line and to make full 
use of ais knowledge before employing cavalry of using 
it to tactical advantage. 

In view of this fact, General Franchet d’ Esperey’ s de- 
cision to hold back his cavalry until an actual “break. 
through” had been accomplished appears to have been the 
proper course followed. If he had used his Cavalry Br 

gade at once, he would have frittered away his mounted 
ante in ensuing local engagements and frontal attacks 
which, aside from their uselessness, would have weakened 
the cavalry. Tactically, to use his brigade in this manner 
would have been a grave error. On the other hand, there 

was also the possibility that a belated employment of the 
cavalry would have been equivalent to the missing of the 
most opportune moment. As a matter of fact, this actu- 
ally happened, because the retreat of the 61st German 
Corps via Prilep to Veles could have been cut off on 
September 23. Still, the French G.H.Q. seemed to have 
taken this fact into account. The mission of Brigade 
Gambetta—that much we can deduce—was not to scatter 
its energies on local objectives, but to conserve them for 
the far more important operative object, and that was the 
capture of Uskub. This method of employment of rather 
limited forces not only promised a saving of time but a 
far greater success. 

The command and staff of Brigade Gambetta fully jus- 
tified the confidence placed in them by the French 
G.H.Q. They were well versed in the operative princ 
ples governing the use of cavalry in the mission to be 
carried out. If we disregard the initial error at Prep, 
reconnaissance was excellent. The reports of the patrols 
were correct and valuable, and formed the basis for Gan- 
betta’s future operative decisions and orders. These de- 
cisions may be considered as fundamental examples for 
similar actions in the future and are the main lessons to 
be learned from this short campaign. 

The main objective, of course, was to gain ground 3 
rapidly as possible. Gambetta was naturally tempted to 
make use of the highways for his advance. That, how- 
ever, would have led to frontal engagements with enemy 
rearguards, and that was just the thing which had to be 
avoided. Why? Simply because, in order to advance 
rapidly over the main highways, enemy resistance had to 
be overcome by frontal attacks, for the reason that tt 
would have taken days for an enveloping action. The 
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terrain was difficult, mountainous and, away from the 
highway, almost impassable for mounted troops. Such 
an envelopment would have been resorted to only if it 
would have taken less time than a frontal attack. In either 
case it would only have meant an irreparable loss of time. 
Gambetta realized all this, and his decisions are the gauge 
by which to measure the tactical sense of the French 
cavalry leader. He made his decisions promptly and, 
what’s more, with unerring correctness. 

The advance to Uskub further proved that there can- 
not be a question of standard organization for the cavalry. 
Cavalry organization will always depend: first, on the 
topography of the theater of war itself and secondly, on 
the special mission. Gambetta proved that he subscribed 
to this opinion. He did not want unnecessary ballast. His 
orders were to take along only what the backs of horses 
and mules could carry. His main object was rapid prog- 
ress, by forced marches, and, as far as possible, to live on 
the country during the advance. 

The organization of the Brigade as advanced by Gam- 
betta proved to be one of the reasons for his success. Still, 
one cannot but look somewhat skeptically at the meager 
equipment with heavy machine guns. If the planned 
Bulgarian counter-attack on Uskub had taken place, the 
lack of machine guns, ammunition, and guns would have 
spelled disaster. 

General Gambetta also found it increasingly difficult to 
maintain communication with the Armies behind him. 
The wireless battalion was equipped with mule-drawn 
carts, and these could not cross the Golesnica Planina on 





the narrow foot paths which the cavalry followed in 
single file. Carrier pigeons were tried out but failed in 
their purpose. Finally, airplanes had to be used for com- 
munications between Gambetta and the French G.H. Q. 
Of course, a wireless section for each regiment, preferably 
carried on pack animals, would have been the ideal solu- 
tion for the communication problem, but such units did 
not exist in the French Army of 1918. 
Several days after the capture of Uskub, another great 
opportunity "presented itself to Brigade Casein, It 
afforded the commander the dation to make a decision 
which called for extraordinary courage. Had this decision 
been carried out, the results would have been of far-reach- 
ing importance. This time, however, Gambetta failed. 
The XI German Army had rallied near Nish. The 217th 
German Infantry Division was on the way from Sok, 
via Pirot, to join the XI Army. General Gambetta, ad- 
vised of the approach of this division, recognized his op- 
portunity, but instead of attacking with his whole br: 
gade, he divided his troops into three columns which 
wiedkel separately and at varying times. Aside from the 
fact that his forces were wicthnnadl by losses, a further 
division of his brigade was in error. The lack of heavy 
machine guns and guns made itself felt, and not only 
were the attacks easily repulsed but the 217th German 
Infantry Division reached Nish. In the long run af 
events it didn’t matter, except that Brigade Gambett 
was weakened and had to be withdrawn from field oper 
tions. 





















The Influence of Pack Loads On the 


Employment of Cavalry 


By First LiEUTENANT Wes ey W. Yae, CAVALRY 


HE introduction of the Machine Gun into warfare 

has had a peculiar effect on the employment of 

Cavalry, both in theory and in practice. In spite 
of overwhelming evidence, during the World War, that 
properly organized mounted attacks could be successful 
against automatic weapons, increasing weight and em- 
phasis has been placed on the value oft the Saline Gun 
until, in many minds, the horse has become useless on 
the battlefield. 

Lack of ample training ground and lack of sufficient 
duty with troops have prevented many officers from actu- 
ally handling mounted units and have gradually worn out 
their faith in the efficacy of the mounted trooper. For 
many other reasons, as well as the foregoing, a defensive 
attitude has become a characteristic of che C waliomein 

Wilfully or unconsciously, this defensive attitude has 
led to fighting the elimination of the horse by steadily 
increasing the te power of mounted units. However, in- 
creasing fre power soon reaches a point where it changes 
materially the attributes of Cavalry. Few persons low 
had the clear vision and understanding to avoid being 
misled by the wild claims of the proponents of automatic 
weapons and to deny that the mounted attack is out- 
moded. 

But, in truth, if mounted attack can no longer be con- 
sidered the ideal use of Cavalry, then it is far better to 
admit that the usefulness of the branch is ended. Ef- 
forts to retain it solely for its ability to get over difficult 
terrain in any weather or to use the hase for transporta- 
tion only are sadly misdirected. 

The reasons are only too plain. Cavalry mobility on 
toads and its ability to transport automatic weapons and 
light cannon have ‘been surpassed by infantry in trucks. 
Tok: laying vehicles will transport infantry in bad ter- 
rain and ‘etdines as near to the point of deploy ment as 
will horses, whatever may be said of the infantry’s vul- 
nerability while in the trucks. 

Fortunately, no one has been able to present facts 
which indicate the obsolescence of mounted attack. Un- 
fortunately, too few officers understand its limitations and 
the conditions which must obtain if the attack is to suc- 
ceed. It is not within the scope of this article to discuss 
the mounted attack at length, and it may be sufficient to 
say that while its use may occur relatively infrequently, 
it is nevertheless the goal towards which all training 
should be directed. Cavalrymen who fear the dnton. 
ment or replacement of their branch should arm them- 
selves with facts and base their defense upon the only 
logical grounds—the ability to attack mounted success- 
fully, The réle of cavalry ‘when clearly understood can 


be shown to demand, not only mobility for maneuvering 
purposes cross country, but, also, the ability to attack 
swiftly so as to gain a decision quickly, or to brush aside 
hostile detachments seeking to stop or delay it in its prog- 
ress toward its objective. The recourse to dismounted at- 
tack may cause fatal delays. Some missions may permit 
or even demand dismounted action, but many other mis- 
sions may be shown to demand ability to attack mounted 
if they are to be accomplished in time to be of value. 

There comes a point when those who believe in the 
principle of the mounted attack and those who incline to 
heavy increase of fire power cannot be reconciled, since 
automatic weapons are dismounted weapons. However, 
for the mounted proponents, it is not so much a question 
of opposition to increase in fire power as it is to the 
manner in which the increase is being and has been 
effected. 

Perhaps a brief history of the growth of pack trans- 
portation will demonstrate why che theorists who believe 
that machine guns have driven the horse from the battle- 
field have been led to think along those lines. 

The Phillips Pack Saddle came into general use during 
the early 1920's for transporting the machine rifle and 
machine gun. The old aparejo had necessitated expert 
packers for its handling and was unsuited to the con- 
formation of the average horse, and, in consequence, pack 
mules were used in many horse units. The new pack did 
away with the packer and the mule, and, as a result, the 
mobility of packs was increased to the point where the 
belief became general that the pack was as mobile as the 
mounted trooper. 

At that time the 1st Cavalry Division heavy machine 
guns were organized as a squadron per brigade, and the 
machine rifles, which corresponded to the present light 
machine gun, were formed into platoons within rifle 
troops. The Cavalry School was emphasizing the 
mounted attack, and most regiments were training along 
the lines laid down by the sail. 

In theory, the machine rifles were to assist the rifle 
platoons in both mounted and dismounted situations. 
The high mobility of the packs enabled this platoon to 
deploy wail follow the rifle platoons into a mounted attack, 
provided that there was insufficient time to dismount and 
bring their semi-automatic fire power into action. 


In practice, as long as the mounted idea prevailed, the 
machine rifle platoon proved a distinct liability. 

In spite of much troop drill, the exercises and maneu- 
vers calling for hasty action and immediate decision 
showed that the MR platoon could be depended upon for 


nothing except following along. The fire power was 
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simply excess baggage. It usually required oral orders to 
bring it into action, and there was no time for oral orders. 
The platoon could not be left behind because of its vul- 
nerability in pack and the impracticability of providing 
an escort. In more deliberate action, it was common prac- 
tice to withdraw the MR platoons from troops and to hold 
them as a squadron pivot of maneuver while the troops of 
which they were a part became the maneuvering force. 

But on these occasions, it was difficult to detach the 
platoons and codrdinate their action without serious loss 
of time. 

In practice, depleted troops could not muster sufficient 
men to serve the automatic weapons and still retain 
enough riflemen to make either a mounted or dismounted 
attack which would close with the enemy. 

In theory, the ammunition supply of these machine 
rifles did not appear dificult. The weapons were really 
semi-automatic. The problem of how rifle troop agencies 
were to supply several pieces of automatic, beltfed ord- 
nance was not to appear until the replacement, in 1931, 
of the machine rifle by the light machine gun. 

The principal objection was, however, that immediate 
decision in situations involving hasty action was impos- 
sible where rifle and machine rifle platoons had to be con- 
sidered at once. 

On the other hand, the heavy machine guns were not 
often seen by rifle troops. Under the brigade and machine 
gun squadron commanders the guns were supplied to the 
‘illic unit commanders as needed. Yet, while often c apably 
supporting mounted attacks, they never impeded the de- 
velopment of one. In dismounted situations the time 
element always permitted the heavy guns to get into 
position and to assist in the plan of hidetne or weak 

It was during this period that the great principle in the 
employment - pack elements was est illustrated, name- 
ly thar IT IS RELATIVELY EASY TO SUPPLY 
A LOWER UNIT WITH AUTOMATIC FIRE 
POWER FROM A HIGHER UNIT SO ORGAN- 
IZED AS TO GIVE ADEQUATE FIRE SUPPORT 
TO ALL ITS COMPONENT PARTS. 

The converse is not true. Fire power, incorporated into 
a lower unit, cannot be detached when not needed, even 
if it decreases the mobility of the parent force and becomes 
excess baggage. 

Political factors resulted in the breaking up of the ma- 
chine gun squadrons before they had a real chance to 
eenimicene that each could give adequate fire support 
to two regiments. Their ten-man squads and squadron 
supply system gave promise of a solution to the ammunt- 
tion problem shih would be difficult to match in the 


present regimental machine gun troop. 

About the time of the break- -up of the gun squadrons 
there was a noticeable change in training objectives. The 
training in the mounted attack had begun to diminish in 
some quarters and with the corresponding i increase in dis- 
mounted work, the machine rifle platoon came into its 
own. In dismounted exercises it had always been apparent 


that there was plenty of time for the platoon to split up 
and for each squad to go into action with its correspond. 
ing rifle platoon. Now, even the regimental heavy gun 
troop was able to get into position with eae rapidity 
than in the days of the gun squadron because of its being 
always on the spot. To the casual observer the cuviles 
regiment was a unit of tremendous fire power, and the 
enthusiasts for its greater increase went about cheerfully 
admitting that the day of the mounted attack had passed, 
This belief was subscribed to by officers of high rank, 
one of whom stated that a machine gun could 5 a 
troop of cavalry at a thousand yards. In point of fact, the 
status of the machine gun was unchanged since 1917. 

Additional developments came in the form of defenses 
against attack aviation, armored cars and mechanized 
force. The 37-mm. gun and the .50 cal. machine gun 
were placed in pack, and provisions made for dei; In- 
clusion in and their supply from the regimental machine 
gun troop. 

There were also picket line packs, ration packs, kitchen 
packs, and cargo packs, all of which were a part of each 
troop with the Headquarters Troops having the radio 
packs in addition. What might truly be called ‘ ‘the law 
of the pack” was finally brought out in the Cavatry 
JOURNAL in an article which stated that the mobility of a 
cavalry regiment must be based on that of its pack horses. 

To sum up, the ratio of pack elements to rifle elements 
grew until some depleted units were more than 50% 
pack horses. 

This situation must make it obvious to anyone familiar 
with the handling of a highly mobile cavalry force that 

cavalry has long since lost its characteristic of mobility. 
Mounted wtnaike 3 is virtually impossible with the amount 
of impedimenta now carried by rifle troops, and, as has 
been said before, without the mounted attack cavalry is 
nothing more than mounted infantry. In spite of this it 
is NOW being seriously advocated that automatic weapons, 
carried in pack, become a part of rifle squads. 

How should increases 1n fire power be accomplished? 
If it is absolutely necessary to increase fire power, must 
we then abandon the mounted idea? The answer is that, 
in studying the developments of the last decade, it is not 
too difficult to see that the rectification of the errors made 
is simply a matter of organization. The solution has been 
demonstrated. 

The inclusion of an automatic rifle into the infantry 
squad did not change the character of the squad. The 
rifle is carried by one man, whose mobility and tactics 
are essentially the same as those of the other squad ment 
bers. The infantry organization is homogeneous, and 
machine guns and 37-mm. cannon, which are CREW 
WEAPONS, appear only in a machine gun company 
per battalion, which, in point of numbers, will correspond 
to a cavalry regiment. 

On the other hand, the inclusion of the machine rife 
(and latterly the light machine gun) into cavalry rifle 
troops did change the character of the troop. Here were 
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two agencies under one head whose methods of employ- 
ment were totally dissimilar and whose control should 
have been the matter of a moment. 

Bearing in mind the principle that it is relatively easy 
to supply f fire power to a lower unit from a higher unit 
which is organized to adequately care for its component 

atts, it is obvious that light machine guns must be elimi- 
nated from rifle troops and formed, perhaps, into a regi- 
mental light machine gun troop. This troop, homogene- 
ous, could be sized according to the number of light guns 
deemed necessary for the regiment by even the wildest 
enthusiasts for automatic fire power. Experience has 
shown that the heavy gun troop can put its guns into 
position as needed, and the light gun troop would have 
the same power plus a more highly developed ammuni- 
tion supply system and minus the unfavorable char- 
acteristic of impeding mounted action. 

The heavy machine gun troop per regiment would be 
abandoned, and the old machine gun squadron reor- 
ganized. This unit always proved most efficient, both 
— a tactical and supply point of view. It would have 
to be modernized and provided with anti-tank weapons, 
but these latter would be disassociated from rifle organiza- 
tions, and the principle of homogeneity maintained. All 
special- purpose weapons would be available when needed 
but would not interfere with the mobility or the control 
of the unit to which they might temporarily be assigned. 

Ina like manner, on tactical missions, the supply packs, 
such as ration and kitchen, etc., would be consolidated 
under the S-4, and made available as the occasion de- 
manded. 

Since some information of the enemy equipment and 
intention is usually at hand, the special- purpose weapons 
and supply packs would be kept in hand until the infor- 
mation indicated the necessity for their release. The ma- 
chine gun units, under one ‘command, would be better 
controlled, better trained and more able to successfully 
catty out the general plan of the commander. 

The adoption of these measures would immediately 
return to rifle troops the freedom of action demanded of a 


unit trained to the mounted idea without taking from it 
the fire power and mobile supply elements necessary to 
successful mounted or dismounted action and sustained 
operations. 

The only tactical argument that can be advanced 
against this scheme 1s that occasions might arise in which 
automatic weapons or special-purpose weapons might be 
instantly needed and not forthcoming. Certainly this is 
possible, but then no plan can be hole-proof. It is better 
to be mobile and maneuverable, with aid close at hand, 
than to be prepared for all eventualities and capable of 
dealing with none. 

The plan involves the creation of a machine gun squad- 
ron which ts at once its most difficult and least important 
phase in time of peace. With the army appropriations as 
they are, a new squadron per brigade i is temporarily out 
of the question, desirable though it may be. However, 
the important point is the release of pack elements from 
rifle troops and platoons. This can be proved to anyone’s 
satisfaction by experimentation in any regiment or sepa- 
rate squadron now on the active list and has been proved 
by experiment in the rst Cavalry Brigade. 

At least, group the light machine guns of each troop 
into a squadron machine gun platoon under an officet 
responsible only to the squadron commander. Better still, 
form a regimental light machine gun troop. It will be 
found in either case that the rifle troop commanders have 
their jobs immeasurably simplified and that automatic 
fire support is just as available as ever. The organization is 
a purely tactical one, and upon recall from drill or at the 
end of a day’s maneuver the machine gun platoons re- 
join the respective troops. 

Unless something like the foregoing is done to restore 
the ability to maneuver and attack mounted, the cavalry 
service can hope for nothing but ultimate extinction. 
Junior officers have been dissatisfied for years with play- 
ing the dual role of dragoon and packmaster. Further in- 
creases in pack elements and their admixture with rifle 
units can scarcely be expected to improve conditions. 




















Charge of Roman’s Platoon At Vance 


(August 7, 1914) 


HE rain falls in torrents, crackling upon the high- 
way, lashing the foliage of the dick woods which 
crossed the Rebleleraine road at Chantemelle. 
Lecomte’s squadron, of the 2nd Hussars, advanced at a 
trot under the squall. The troopers, bending their heads, 
seek to keep their faces under the visors ae the shakos. 
Dirty weather! It spoils this day which had announced 
itself under good auspices. The German cavalry is re- 
ported in the direction of Arlon, and the 4th Cavalry 
Division has received the order to move on Arlon. The 
whole regiment has felt a sprightly impulse. At last, 
they are going to fight it out! The regiment of Cham- 
borand will hss able to renew the exploits of its ancestors! 
But under the downpour slapping their faces, chilling 
their bodies, stiffening their clothes, the hussars give up 
all hope of enjoying the giving of beautiful saber mnukes, 
of being able to spring Mg at a gallop, impelled with 
full beast: upon the enemy. 

At the point of the advance guard, Lieutenant Roman, 
attentive, his mind alert, accompanies and supervises his 
scouts. Deuced mission! The rain blinds, the atmos- 
phere is choked up and the country resembles a nest of 
ambuscades: villages unbelievably spread out, houses 
thrown to right and to left, surrounded by orchards and 
by high thick hedges, interminable woods which must 
be vninil from ond: to end, with the menace of their deep 
underbrush framing the two sides of the route. And they 
are not more than a dozen kilometers from Arlon. 

Lecomte’s squadron serves as the flank guard of the 
division. The latter advances upon the highway a3 
kilometers upon the left. It counts upon wy eyes which 
it has disposed about it to prevent insults from the enemy. 
It is fitting to do honor to its confidence by not being 
surprised one’s self. Now the inhabitants, upon heir 
thresholds, show horrified faces. There must be some- 
thing brewing. Oh! certainly, when one questions them, 
they are sesieiitlidnun:. affirming that the Germans are 
still far off. For all that, that very morning a detach- 
ment of feldgrau cyclists has been seen scouring the coun- 
try in every Siecian, asking if the French have appeared 
in this region. All this has something like a perfume of 
imminent encounter. Attention to traps! 

At last, here is the edge of the Bois d’Etalle. The rain 
diminishes; the view is extended. In the middle of a sort 
of vast clearing, the village of Chantemelle displays its 
orchards, its hedges, its "hel houses. In the twinkling of 
an eye, it is encircled, searched and passed beyond byt the 
scouts of Roman’s platoon. Not a trace of the enemy. It 
remains now to approach the slope which rises opposite 
and to prepare one’s self to investigate the new obstacle 
extending farther on: the Bois de Vance. 


*Translated from French Revue de Cavalerie; March-April, 
1930, by First Lieutenant Frederick R. Pitts, 13th Cavalry. 


But the head of the Squadron has halted at the entrance 
of Chantemelle, and Captain Lecomte calls Lieutenant 
Roman to him. He states precisely the situation to him: 

“The main body of the division has halted to the west 
of Vance to make its long halt for rest. se edge of this 
village (Vance) is held by the cyclists; I am leaving 
here, at Chantemelle, Houssiaux’s platoon, which will 
cover to the south the halt of the division. You, with 
your platoon, go beyond the Virton road, to that group 
of houses whidks:é is called the Faubourg de Vance. From 
there you will have a view of the west edge of the woods 
which extends up to Arlon. Endeavor to feed your men 
and your horses by fractiogs. But keep your eyes open. 
We are nearly in contact.” 

After a short gallop Lieutenant Roman had rejoined 
his platoon. He will first have to cross the road from 
Virton to Vance. This road, perpendicular to the main 
route which the division follows, runs between two hills 
where, on one side, the village of Chantemelle is situated 
and, on the other, the hamlet called Faubourg de Vance. 
Quickly, the platoon passes over the Virton road and 
ascends the opposite slope. The few farms of the hamlet 
are free of enemies, and the inhabitants declare they have 
not seen a German. Perfect! 

The position is good. Ahead, from the east to the 
southeast, the edge of the Bois de Vance extends in a 
semi-circle at a distance of about fifteen hundred meters. 
At a kilometer to the north, at the foot of the height, 
stretches the Arlon road following a direction parallel to 
the course of the Semois. Behind, a little tributary of the 
Semois circles the hill where the platoon has stopped. 
The view is excellent in the direction whence the enemy 
is expected. . 

At once, Lieutenant Roman makes his security dispost- 
tions. While a part of the platoon is lunching under cover 
of the houses, one squad will spread, face to the woods, 
at a distance of about five hundred meters, in groups of 
double vedettes, surveying the dangerous direction; 
another squad will hold itself in readiness to fight on 
foot. When men and horses shall have eaten, they will 
replace the portions remaining on the alert, and in three- 
quarters of an hour the platoon will be ready to resume its 
journey. 

While the horses, nosebag upon the nose, grind the 
oats, and the hussars eat their cold meal, Lieutenant 
Roman and his non-commissioned officer, Sergeant Major 
Vindreau, while devouring eagerly the morsels of bread 
and cold meat extracted from their saddlebags, inspect 
the country. 

From where they are, they see plainly the thick edge 
of the Boise de Vance. From all signs, a party of cavalry 
would be able to slip, concealed from view, by the two 
dirt roads which cross it. But the little water course. 
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which bathes the height to the west, would confront the 
assailants " with an almost impassable obstacle and, in order 
to gain the Virton road and from that the one from 
Arlon, they would have to pass by the Faubourg de 
Vance. A few well placed carbines would suffice to stop 
them long enough to permit informing the squadron be- 
hind and the division. This reassuring verification per- 
mits the officer and his non-commissioned officer to enjoy 
their modest feast with appetite. 

Suddenly, one of the two vedettes charged with the 
surveillance towards the southeast returns at a gallop. 

“Lieutenant, some troopers are arriving upon the road 
which 1s behind us.” 

“Some troopers? What troopers?” 

“We have not been able to see, Lieutenant; it is rain- 
ing too much!” 

Lieutenant Roman and his non-commissioned. officer 
proceed to the south of the houses and, field glasses to 
their eyes, seek to see whom they have to deal with. 
Actually, a mounted body of troops, a squadron nearly, 
is moving at the trot in the direction of Vance, but the 
rain has eoneaiel with violence; impossible to distin- 
guish the uniforms of the horsemen. Besides, how ac- 
sean ben r the presence of Germans marching so peacefully 
right into the zone of the French cavalry? This body of 
troops has, to be sure, a few scouts in front, but they are 
marching at a very dea distance from the head. One 
would dank them on peaceable field service. Some squad- 
don, without doubt, detached from the division on a flank 
mission and which is rejoining its regiment at Vance. 

All the same, the officer does not stop gazing at the in- 
truders. Now they are only three hundred meters away. 
What’s that? Their uniform is not French, nor is it 
feldgrau. They are wearing green tunics. But, sapristi! 
thew. are, nevertheless, Gemnens. 

“To horse! To horse!” 

The vedettes rally at a gallop, nosebags are snatched 
from the horses in less time than it wiles to write it, and 
immediately the men are in the saddle, lance in hand. 
But, too late! Impossible to rejoin the bulk of the squad- 
ton. It would be necessary for this to have time to get 
over the Virton road, and it is not to be considered; that 
would be to risk being charged from the flank by the 
whole enemy squadron. But then the platoon is going to 
be cut off from the division! Worse yet! If the Cents 
perceive the little body of troops isolated upon this crest, 
they are certainly going to seek to envelop it, to destroy 
it. The situation is really distressing. 

But Lieutenant Roman preserves his sang-froid. If the 
enemy attacks, he will march to meet bie and, come 
what | may, will cut his way through. The Chamborand 
tegiment has been in tight places before! Besides the 
Cienan squadron does not appear to be concerned with 
him. Quietly, at a slow trot, it skirts the foot of the 
height and directs its steps in all quietude toward the 
village of Vance. But then, it is going to fall under the 
fire of the chasseurs cyclists! Beautiful target for them! 
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The platoon, deployed in line and ready for action, has 
remained fairly well concealed behind the crest. The 
officer, alone, has advanced to the edge of the slope and 
is following the march of the German squadron. He does 
not doubt for a single instant that he will see them en- 
tirely decimated by the fire of the cyclists. The one who 
commands them certainly believes himself far from the 
enemy, because he does not even give his scouts time to 
examine the outskirts of Vance. Imperturbable, he con- 
tinues his march at a regular and sustained trot. 

Then, with unbelievable rapidity, the drama ts precipt- 
tated. The fusillade crackles all of a sudden at the edge 
of the village. Some men, some horses fall, and at a mad 
pace the enemy squadron takes to flight, turns to the 
right, disappearing precipitately upon the highway in the 
dinncxitias of Arlon. This has lasted the space of a flash of 
lightning, and there remain upon the ground only some 
limping horses, some bodies stretched out. Decidedly, 

war shooting has nothing in common with target range 
firing. Lieutenant Roman expected to see half of the 
squadron on the ground, and it is hardly diminished by 
a few men. Pitiful result! A disappointment not to 
have been able to contribute to the enemy rout! 

In any case, the lesson is good. It is expedient to guard 
one’s self not only in front, but in rear. Immediately, 
Lieutenant Roman disposes his double vedettes around 
the hamlet. 

Wise precaution! 

Almost immediately, the trooper Barbaza, one of the 
two vedettes dispatched i in the direction of the highway, 
arrives at full gallop. 

“Lieutenant, ‘they’ have come back by the woods. 
They are forming 1 in the fields, opposite the village.” 

Lieutenant Roman takes time to turn over the com- 
mand to the sergeant major and then, at full speed, joins 
the other vedette, the hussar Couteny, who has remained 
in observation. Indeed, the German squadron is there, in 
a little depression of the ground, finishing reforming in 
column of platoons after having infiltrated through the 
woods. Without any doubt its leader, the first instant of 
anxiety passed, has wished to inv estigate the troops which 
he has run up against. He is not rejoining his regiment, 
with no trophies beyond a few men and a ym ewes less 
and the assurance of having maneuvered like a barrack 
child. 

The opportunity 1s too beautiful; Roman will not let it 
escape. 

With a bound, he has rejoined his platoon. His saber 
has flashed from the scabbard. All have understood. 

He will miss in the line the four men disposed as 
vedettes to the east and south. What does it matter? 
They will be got along without. Every minute lost may 
let the propitious instant escape. First at the trot, then at 
the gallop, the platoon moves in the direction of the 
enemy squadron. 

Never did a troop feel so closely unitel; never did a 
commander have such confidence in his men; never did 
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troopers sct out to the attack with a joy so complete, an 
exaltation so grand. The first charge! The minute so long 
awaited, so nual desired! The action so long a time 
wanted, studied, understood! 

The platoon gallops in the stiff wheat, as impeccably 
united behind its commander as if it were performing 
evolutions upon the drill ground. Sergeant Major Vin- 
dreau, in the file-closers, repeats as at drill: 

“Align yourselves! Lances low!” 

By bed. the rain has ceased. Now the squadron is 
dearly visible; no veil comes between the men who are 
going loyally to cross swords. Each one, before contact 
with de enemy, will be able to choose his adversary, look 
him in the eye, measure his valor and his strength. 

The troopers of the squadron have, also, discovered the 
litle body of troops which is pouncing upon them. 
Scarcely five hundred meters separate them. Impossible 
to avoid the encounter. The arm of the German Captain 
has traced a gesture. He rushes in the direction of the 
assailant. The four platoons move at the gallop behind 
him, but without great spirit and in a kind of disorder. 
One feels on this side a hesitation, an apprehension, a 
lack of cohesion and of enthusiasm. 

Lieutenant Roman has seen all this. In a flash, his in- 
stinct makes him see his own strength. In default of 
numbers he has for him an incontestable moral superior- 
ity. Forward! There is nothing left to do but to give 
one’s self whole-heartedly. 

“Charge!’ 

tehind him his twenty hussars yell at the top of their 
voices. The charge 1s launched. Each one spurs his horse 
and bends over his neck and shoulders. Lieutenant Ro- 
man goes in the direction of the enemy major. The latter, 
awkwardly, lets go the revolver which he had in his hand 
in order to draw saber. Roman does not give him time for 
it. He passes the blade of his saber through his throat and 
overturns him. Immediately, a furious mélée breaks loose. 
It does not last long. 

One against four, our hussars perform wonders. Lances, 
sabers, clash and strike. Shots crackle, because a number 
of the Germans have abandoned the arme blanche for the 
revolver. An enemy chasseur is about to pierce the 
French officer in the back; Trumpeter Pinaud rushes upon 
him, wards off the lance thrust, which another German 
has directed at him, and sinks his saber up to the guard 
in the body of the one who was threatening the snl 
ant. The German collapses, killed instantly. 

For an instant, the field where the encounter takes 
place offers the singular spectacle of an intricate figure 
drill where the horses wheel, crossing one another and 
jostling: one another. Some troopers emerge from the fray 
in order to take a spring and plunge into it anew, lance 
low. Some dismounted men are fleeing as fast as they 
can towards the shelter of the seeds: some wounded 
men, covered with blood, are dragging themselves into 
the wheat in order to escape the horses’ hoofs. 

Corporal Godin, who has already received a saber cut 
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on the thigh, has his right arm penetrated by a revolver 
ball. He must retire hows the struggle. Hussar Beauvais, 
wounded by two lance thrusts in the chest, falls from his 
horse and has, nevertheless, the strength to leave the fray; 
his comrade Brot has his neck transpierced by a ball and, 
inundated with blood, must break off the fight. Canteny, 
as well, receives a ball in the jaw. 


The brave Trumpeter Pinaud continues to saber to 
right and left. Unfortunately, while he is thrusting at 
one of the enemy chasseurs, he receives two lance chines 
from two other adversaries; the one runs through the left 
arm, the other wounds him in the right armpit. Im- 
perturbable, he continues to play his curved saber furi- 
ously. But his mare, struck by a revolver ball full in the 
forehead, falls down, and he remains pinned under her. 
Prudently, he remains immobile and plays dead, which 
does not restrain one of the Germans from giving him 
another thrust in the back. But for one French hussar 
brought down, four German chasseurs strew the soil, so 
formidable is the dash of the troopers of our Chamborand 
regiment. 

Already some Germans are retreating and are fleeing at 
the gallop towards the woods. Lieutenant Roman realizes 
that he holds the advantage. He attempts to reorganize 
his men, to hasten the enemy débacle. 

In person, he rushes in pursuit of the fugitives crying: 

“Rally, hussars!” 

At this cry, the French troopers understand that they 
hold the victory. The Germans, now, preserve a gloomy 
silence. A few, bravely, try to keep on, but most escape 
in the direction of the woods. 

Charging into the heap, Lieutenant Roman gallops be- 
tween the croups of the horses of two fugitives. At one of 
the troopers, he makes a vigorous sbieene’ in the back. He 
is about to make the second undergo the same fate, when 
the later turns around. Roman has just time to see the 
muzzle of a revolver levelled at him. He hears a sharp 
sound. A mere trifle, in short, it is scarcely as if he has 
the impression of having received a strong blow with the 
fist. Forward! But, almost immediately, he feels an ex- 
cruciating senastion; his breath escapes him; he tries to 
maintain his point in line, but his arm falls, inert; he no 
longer has the strength to grasp the hilt and the weapon 
slips away, held only by the saber knot. The ball has 
traversed his body through and through. 

Great distress satiate him. Is he going to fall? What 
effect will his tumble produce upon the brave ones who 
are fighting under his orders? Fortunately, the German 
squadron has dispersed into a multitude of little groups 
having several hussars after them wielding their sabers. 
The most important fraction is vigorously pursued by 
Sergeant Major Vindreau and several men. 


Clinging to the pommel of his saddle, the officer allows 
himself to be carried away by his horse and seeks to con- 
Suddenly a form rises from the wheat 
It is a German officer or non-com- 


ceal his weakness. 


where it was hiding. 
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mussioned officer. He raises his revolver, aims, fires. It is 
Roman’s horse who receives the ball in the neck and 
shoulders. 

Maddened by the pain, the animal throws itself aside, 
turns around and carries his rider at full gallop toward 
the Faubourg de Vance, where he is picked up by the 
vedettes. Fortunately, the hussars, carried away by the 
ardor of the charge, have noticed nothing. The pursuit 
continues well beyond the edge of the woods under the 
direction of Sergeant Major Vindresu. 

The later returns only that night, very late, bringing 
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back 15 horses and 2 prisoners belonging to the ath 
Mounted Chasseurs of Tréves. 

In this brilliant encounter of a platoon against a squad- 
ron, we had 11 wounded. Six by gunshot, one of whom 

was Lieutenant Roman, 5 by lance thrusts. We had 3 
horses killed and 6 wounded. 

The German losses were, at least, three times mote 
heavy. It was not possible to figure them, the platoon 
having abandoned the Faubourg de Vance the same eye- 
ning. But the field of the encounter was strewn with 


dead and wounded. 


Eprror’s Nore: Suppose that one of our platoons as at 
present constituted, with a caliber .30 light machine-gun 
squad attached, had been confronted with the situation 
which faced Lieutenant Roman’s platoon. How would 
you have employed the platoon? 

Tue Cavatry Journat will gladly print solutions sub- 
mitted. 


Advantages of Cavalry 





(Excerpt from Modern Cavalry, by Generalleutnant 
G. Brandt, German Army, Retired, erstwhile Inspector- 


General of Cavalry. Translated from the German by F. 
W. Merten. ) 


OW greatly the French, in 1918, feared the ap- 
pearance of German cavalry at those parts of the 

front where the Germans had broken through and 

how highly the effect of such cavalry actions was esti- 
mated, 1s brought out in a report submitted by Repre- 
sentative Ridcaned of the French Chamber of Deputies in 
1923, on the occasion of the enactment of a law having 
for its object the reorganization of the cavalry. This re- 
port, among other things, contains the following: ‘ ‘Fin- 
ally, on va 21, he British front is dusisisied. The 
German infantry advances without encountering any re- 
sistance whatever. Not before March 26 are idee Allied 
armies able to reéstablish the front by means of a thin 
line of squadrons and battalions that are hastily rushed 
up. Do the German forces include cavalry? This fateful 
question occupies the minds of both officers and men. 
Indeed, the country lies wide open to any enterprise this 
cavalry might choose to undertake; an advance of only 25 
kilometers. ill carry the enemy as far as the region 
south of Amiens, and through Montdidier to the vicinity 
of St. Just, where our troops are detraining. Again, on 
May 27, a wide breach is made in our lines on the 
Chemin des Dames: and only with difficulty is it con- 
cealed from the enemy by our cavalry divisions on May 


29 and 30. The German cavalry can reach the Marne 
before the arrival of our infantry reserves; but again the 
enemy fails to take advantage of the opportunity which, 
moreover, is to be his last. For this we may be truly 
thankful. Above all, however, we must today draw from 
these experiences the valuable lessons which they hoid. 
This lesson presents itself to us in the form of a negative 
demontration, in that it teaches the ‘inability to win’ if 
any army fails to make use of cavalry for the ‘exploitation 
of its gains.’ 

This conception of Representative Belcastel being shared 
in many foreign quarters, two other French opinions will 
be cited here: “Fortunately, just at the moment when out 
fear regarding the appearance of hostile cavalry was at tts 
height (March 18), it proved unwarranted. Whereas the 
rant High Command has reorganized and modernized 
its cavalry, ihe Germans oaneaal to have completely # 
gotten to attend to theirs”; and: “If Ludendorff, 1 
March, 1918, had possessed a cavalry equ: al in aoa to 
that of the French, and employed this cavalry in the 
zone where the break-through in the direction of Amiens 

was effected, Germany most likely would have been 
victorious. At any rate, it may be said that the Allies 
would have been unable to bring the war to a successt ful 
conclusion during 1918.”’ General Haig, the British Com- 
mander-in-Chief, has expressed ram Ff in a similar vein. 
Yet during all this time, the German cavalry divisions 
were fighting i in the trenches, while their horses were used 
in drawing guns and caissons 
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National Guard and Reserve Troop Officers’ Course, The 
Cavalry School, 1934 


By First LrieuTENANT WILLIAM C. Hosss, JR., 


HE purpose of the National Guard and Reserve 
Troop Officers’ Course as stated elsewhere is ‘“‘to 
train troop officers of the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserve in the tactics and technique of Cavalry, 
with part cular emphasis on the troop and smaller units, 
horsemanship, care and use of Cavalry weapons and 
equipment , and proper methods of instruction and train- 
ing. Speci: al emphasis is placed upon subjects which the 
senlions: will find essential upon returning to his organiza- 
tion, and upon developing the officer’s ability as an in- 
structor.” The program for the course is well adapted to 
accomplish this purpose as will be apparent by the fol- 
lowing outline: 
SUBJECT Hours 
Opening Exercises, Outline of Course ............ 3° 
Department of Tactics. . . . General Subjects; Solution 
of Problems; Maps and Aérial Photograph Reading 
and Sketching; Combat, including Troop Leader- 
ship; Security; Reconnaissance and Counterrecon- 
naissance; Special Operations; Signal Communica- 
tion; Logistics; Command and Staff; Artillery; In- 


fantry ; Chemical Warfare; Air Corps: Engineers 

Operations; Field Exercises and Maneuvers... .. . 213 
Department of Weapons. . . . Musketry and Combat; 

37-mm. and Machine Guns; Pack Transportation... 83 


Department of General Instruction and Publication. 
. . . Training Management; Army of United 
States; Military Aid to Civil Powers; Military His- 
tory and Research; Technique ve Instructing and 


Lecturing; Mobilisation ......8. 0.0260 5es505: 16 
Department of Horsemanship. . eel Manage- 

ment; Horseshoeing ; Horsemanship Gah wal Sy we sce 153 

pee. hee ee eee Cree ee 465 


*Note: Not included in total hours. 

In the Department of Tactics, a lecture on general sub- 
jects pertaining to tactics with an outline of "the course, 
and the missions of Cavalry were stressed in order to give 
the student a track to run on, so to speak. 

The solution of Map Problems and Preparation ot 
Combat Orders was given for the purpose of teaching 
a logical and simple process of reasoning to be billewed 
in arriving at a correct tactical decision. 

A course in Map Reading enabled officers to under- 
stand and use information afforded by a map or aérial 
photograph as required for work in the map problem 
toom or in the field. 

Combat Offensive and Defensive covered the tactics and 
technique of Cavalry combat; mounted, dismounted, and 
combined action; offensive and defensive operations, put- 
suit, delayed action and withdrawals, to include the 
reénforced Cavalry regiment, both horse and mechanized. 

Security, Advance, "Fhask, and Read Guard, and Out- 


posts; Reconnaissance and Counterreconnaissance, Special 
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Operations, Attack and Defense of River Lines, Raids, 
Convoys and Filling a Gap, were covered by conferences, 
conference problems and map problems. 

Under Logistics—Marches, Supply and Evacuation— 
instruction was given in the movement of troops, the prin- 
ciples of supply, evacuation, and the application of these 
principles to cavalry units to include the regiment. 

Conferences were devoted to Command and Staff, 
Mechanized Cavalry and Armored Cars of Horse Cav- 
alry, Infantry, Chemical Warfare and Air Corps. We 
had a conference and demonstration on Engineer opera- 
tions. Practical exercises were given on Leadership of 
Small Units. 

To acquaint students with the organization, charactet- 
istics, and mission of Field Artillery, a conference was 
held followed by a most interesting and well conducted 
demonstration of artillery firing. The use of instruments, 
aiming point, individual fire and battery fire were shown. 
The pattern on the ground that shrapnel makes and an 
excellent illustration of the trajectory of the 75-mm. gun 
by varying the time fuse were demonstrated. Six to eight 
shots were fired at the same target with each successive 
fuse cut shorter, beginning wah one which exploded 
at the target. The Lace one exploded about 2,000 yards 
short. Ful shell upon exploding was in a different loca- 
tion on the trajectory so that the path could be clearly 
visualized. 

The Department of Weapons gave instruction in 
Musketry and Combat, including a general knowledge of 
range estimation, target designation, fire control, fee dis- 
cipline, and the application and effect of fire against 
ground and aérial targets. 

Instruction with machine gun and 37-mm. guns gave 
us a detailed knowledge of rhe mechanism, power, ya 
limitations of the a gun and of the technique of 
machine-gun fire against ground and aérial targets, in- 
cluding the Browning sincuiied machine gun; ‘the cor- 
rect tactical employment of this weapon; the use of fire 
control instruments, the mechanism and functioning of 
the 37-mm. gun and the tactical employment of this 
weapon. 

For instruction in the fundamentals of pack transpor- 
tation the Department of Weapons gave each student not 
only instructions as to the proper ieaciduiil of loading and 
the correct position of the pack saddle on the horse, but 
also the necessary adjustments to the pads to relieve any 
horse with a sore back 

The student was acquainted with the armor and arma- 
ment of armored cars through a conference and a demon- 
stration. 

The Department of General Instruction and Publica- 
tion gave conferences on training management, Army of 
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the United States, Army Extension Courses, Technique 
of Instructing and Lecturing, Military History, and 
Mobilization. 

The Department of Horsemanship instruction covered 
a total of 153 hours. The subject of animal management 
was perhaps the most comprehensive of any on the course, 
and only upon its completion did one realize its scope. 
It instructed the student in the basic principles of feed- 
ing, watering, stable management, care of animals in the 
field; the causes, prevention and first-aid treatment of the 
more common diseases; and the essential points of good 
conformation. Several hours were devoted to horseshoe- 
ing. About three-fourths of the total number of hours 
with the Department of Horsemanship were devoted to 
riding. Needless to say, this phase of the course was by far 
the most looked-forward-to and more keen interest was 
developed than with any other part of the course. The 
nurses at the post hospital hardly knew our class had 
started this year, although everyone became acquainted 
with the “Honor Roll.” Due chap was in the hospital ten 
days from a minor injury, but, other than that, all went 
smoothly. There were some ludicrous policings, however, 
that only a camera could reproduce, and all thoroughly 
enjoyed ‘themselves while one of us fell. Each one was 
finally policed in some form, shape, or manner. Mounted 
pistol and saber practice was conducted under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Horsemanship. Jumping was 
continued throughout the course and to a large degree 
helped each en, a0 to obtain a good seat ay maintain 
balance, as well as give iatihidienice to the rider. 


The class of 1934 was particularly fortunate in that the 
1st Cavalry (Mechanized) arrived on April 26th from 
Fort Knox for participation in the annual spring maneu- 
vers. Major General Leon B. Kromer, Chief of Cavalry, 
arrived on the Post April 26th to witness the maneuvers, 
and a reception for him was held that evening at the Cav- 


alry School Club. 


The demonstrations, field exercises and maneuvers at 
Fort Riley, conducted by the Academic Division during 
the period April 21-May 24, were participated in by the 
Cavalry School Brigade, 2d Cavalry, and 13th Cavalry. 
The Brigade was eialetond as needed by the 2d Bat- 
talion, 18th Field Artillery, Troop A (less one Platoon), 
gth Engineers, Flight D, 16th nan Squadron, 
Ist Cuaby (Mechanized) and a Battery of Field Artil- 
lery (motor drawn). After each maneuver a critique was 
held by the authors of the exercise to give all concerned a 
concise picture of the problem, its purpose, and how well 
each force succeeded in carrying out its mission. 

Toward the end of the course a leadership test was 
given in which each student took part individually. The 
Platoon Leaders Trophy given “‘to the officer who had 
demonstrated the highest. efficiency in the duties of a 
Cavalry Officer in his grade, based on his individual work 
in all departments while a student in the National Guard 
and Reserve Troop Officers’ Class, The Cavalry School, 


with particular stress placed upon his demonstrated com- 
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bat leadership.” Lieutenant A. Liston Castleman very 
ably won this trophy. ! 

On the morning of May 24th the outdoor phase was 
held; namely, the Cross-Country Ride and Jumping Com- 
petition. The outdoor phase consisted of two sub- -phases 
with value as follows: 


Cross country, 150; Jumping, 4oo; total ........... 550 

General conditions: 

a. All obstacles to be taken mounted. 

b. During each sub-phase, contestants to neither halt 
nor dismount except in case of emergency, or to adjust 
equipment. 

c. In case of lost course, contestant to reénter at the 
point where he left. 


Cross-CountTrY. SuB-PHASE 
ES ee 150 


General: This phase not to exceed 3 miles over varied 
terrain, including slides, within the prescribed time limit 
of 30 minutes. 

Time: contestants to start at 7-minute intervals. 

Penalties: a2. Time. For each minute or fraction thereof 
greater than 30 seconds overtime 4 points (no penalty or 
credit for undertime). 

b. Obstacles. Penalties for runouts, knockdowns, etc. 


JumprING Sus-PHASE 
RN eat Nc Oi ara aed akin ates phan enaiuees 400 


General: This phase consisted of a course of obstacles, 
in the Hippodrome, approximately one mile in length. 

Course: Fifteen obstacles not to exceed 3 feet, 6 ince 
in height and 8 feet spread. 

Time: Upon completion of the cross- country, each 
contestant given at least 5 minutes rest before entering 
the jumping arena. 

Penalties: a. Obstacles. Same as above. 


b. Condition of horse (Not to exceed... .. 60 points). 


Lieutenant W. I. Irby, Jr., won first place and the 
trophy for the cross-country and jumping competition 
after a well-conducted ride and fine jumping. 

On May 24th at 1:30 p.m. graduation was held. Fol- 
lowing a very cordial talk by Brigadier General A. G. 
Lott, the Commandant, Major General Kromer was in- 
troduced and gave an inspiring talk. It was indeed an 
honor to receive our diplomas from the Chief of Cavalry. 

It is mentioned with deep sorrow that First Lieutenant 
Andrew T. McCann, Cav.Res., Dallas, Texas, who be- 
gan the course, suffered a fatal accident on the evening of 
March 17th. Lieutenant McCann was struck by an auto- 
mobile as he went to aid a group in a wrecked car. He 
died a few hours later and is now resting at Fort Riley, 
which he dearly loved. 

The three months of intensive training is of inestimable 
value to those who attended and, it is hoped, to the Gov- 
ernment. All were happy to have graduated from The 
Cavalry School and sorry to revert to their former status. 
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The Japanese Campaign in 


Jehol—1933 


By JoHN G. St1pcer, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


HIS account of the Japanese campaign of 1933 in 

Jehol covers the period between February 20th and 

April 22d. No attempt has been made to describe 
the events subsequent to the latter date and culminating 
in the Armistice of Tangku, May 31, 1933. We feel that 
though the advance on Peiping and Tienstin was the na- 
tural ‘outgrowth of the earlier operations, it had no signifi- 
cance in relation to the actual conquest and defense of 
Jehol. 

Although every effort has been made to attain accuracy 
in this account, no statements can be guaranteed, and 
confirmation of many assumptions will have to await the 
publication of the war diaries and records of the units 
engaged. 

An attempt has been made to render as completely un- 
biased an account as possible, offering praise where praise 
is due without regard to personal likes or dislikes. We, 
of course, realize the practical impossibility of such an 
effort. 


THe THEATRE AND THE ACTORS 

Down the western or Mongolian frontier of Jehol 
stretches a long mountain chain, forming a continuation 
of the Khingan range to the north. From these mountains 
a number of spurs are thrown off to the east, shelving off 
toward the coastal plain, while all the principal rivers 
of the province find their way from the network of hills 
and valleys thus formed into the Gulf of Chihli or some 
river system in Manchuria. A subsidiary range running 
down from the main line of mountains to Pingchuan and 
thence to the sea at Shanhaikwan forms a watershed be- 
tween the Luan River system, which flows into the Gulf 
of Chihli through northern China, and the Taling Ho, 
which enters the Gulf of Chihli through Manchuria. 
Further north we have the Liao Ho, one of the great rivers 
of northern China, which rises in Northern Jehol to find 
its way to the sea by way of the central valley of Man- 
churia. The valleys ‘of the last two rivers offer the prin- 
cipal routes of advance from the plains of Manchuria to 
the interior of Jehol. 

There are no improved highways in Jehol, all roads be- 
ing old’ provincial caravan or cart routes. Of these, some 
205 miles have been repaired to a certain extent during 
the past thirty or forty years, though of course no such 
thing as pavement exists. The principal roads from a 
military point of view are shown on the map. There are 
no railways in Jehol, but a railhead at Patyintala, sixty 
miles from Kailu in the Liao Ho valley, and another at 
the Peiping coal mines about thirty miles from Chaoyang 
in the Taling valley are of particular importance for 


operations against the province. The routes leading inland 
from the coast are abominable and easily defended be- 
cause of the numerous passes they go through in the 
vicinity of the watershed between the Luan and Taling 
Rivers. 

Jehol is cut off from China proper on the south by the 
great wall through which are various gates or passes. Of 
military importance are (1) those in the Shanhaikwan- 
Chumenkow area; (2) those in the Chiehlingkow- 
Taolenkow-Lengkow area; (3) the Hsifengkow or Luan 
River valley area; (4) the Lowenyu and adjacent passes; 
and (5) the Kupeikow area. 

In this vast theatre of about the size of the state of 
Colorado the armies of the Emperor of Japan and the 
feudal war lords of China were facing each other toward 
the middle of February, 1933. In order to consolidate her 
position and prepare for the invasion of Jehol, Japan in 
January, after a sharp action near the seaward end of the 
great wall, had occupied Shanhaikwan in spite of a fairly 
creditable but unsupported defense by Major General Ho 
Chu-kuo. 

Preparatory to the opening of the Jehol Campaign the 
Nipponese distributed their forces along the border of 
the province from Kailu in the north to Shanhaikwan in 
the south, concentrating for the projected operations the 
following forces: Lieutenant General Nishi’s 8th Division 
with the 4th Brigade (Suzuki) and 16th Brigade (Kawa- 
hara), about 12,000 men; Lieutenant General Sakamoto’s 
6th Division with the 11th Brigade (Matsuda) and the 
4th Cavalry Brigade (Mogi), about 9,000 men; the 14th 
Infantry Brigade under Major General Hattori, about 
4,000 men, or a grand total of 25,000 men. In addition 
the 33rd Brigade under Major General Nakamura was 
detached from the roth Division at Harbin and entrusted 
with the defense of Shanhaikwan. Later in the campaign 
one additional brigade appeared on the scene under Major 
General Hiroga; this appears to have been the 28th Brigade 
of the 14th Division under Lieutenant General Gama- 
boku, which was not available till toward the end of 
March. All these forces give a total of between 35,000 
and 40,000 Japanese in immediate contact with the 
Chinese in the Jehol area. To this should be added ap- 
proximately 25,000 Manchukuo troops under General 
Chang Hai-ping, Chief of Staff of Henry Pu-yi the chief 
executive of Manchukuo. 

On the Chinese side we find between 110,000 and 
150,000 troops of various descriptions scattered through- 
out Jehol, of whom the majority are under the directions 
of the Chairman of the Provincial Government, General 


Tang Yu-lin. This general, born in Chaoyang, Jehol, 
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General Map of Jehol. 


1871, served in various capacities under Chang Hsueh- 
liang and his father, Chang Tso-lin, until in 1929 he 
gained the office he held at the opening of the Jehol 
campaign. Between 1924 and 1929 he alternated between 
the post of military governor of Jehol and commander of 
a force under the Changs in the civil wars of China. Dur- 
ing this period the worthy Tang built up a thriving opium 
trade and a large private fortune, the desire to preserve 
which led him to sign the Manchukuo Declaration of 
Independence, February 16, 1932. Pressure from Chang 
Hsueh-liang, however, brought him back to his allegiance 
to the Nationalist Government in time to oppose the 


Japanese advance into Jehol. It was on this none too trusty 
instrument and his poorly trained and equipped troops 
that the inexperienced but sanguine “Young Marshal” 
depended for the defense of the province. 

In addition to the forces in Jehol, Chang Hsuel-liang, 
who held the office of Chairman of the Peiping Branch 
of the National Military Council, had about 170,000 
troops in Chihli Province just south of the Great Wall, 
while in Charhar Province and northern Chihli were 
some 50,000 men of the former “Kuominchun’”’ or “Peo- 
ple’s Army” of General Feng Yu-hsiang. These troops 


were incomparably the best in China and were to prove 
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their worth: again and again during the ensuing months. 
Unfortunately the “Young Marshal” lacked the ability 
of his father, and as a result the opening of the Japanese 
drive on February 23d found none of the forces available 
ina positi: »n to dispute the Japanese advance. 

As a final reserve General Chiang Kai-shek, Chairman 
of the National Military Council and most powerful man 
in China, had, theoretically at least, almost a million 
men on which to call for service against the Japanese. 
Actually, however, a large number of these were absorbed 
in operations against the so-called communists in Kiangsi 
and ope! h, while others had to watch the Cantonese 
Army, which, in spite of vociferous anti-Japanese procla- 
mations from the safe distance of over a thousand miles, 
was only waiting the chance to drive a knife into the 
back of Nanking Government. As President of the Legis- 
laive Yuan at Nanking, Sun Fo failed to show any of 
the ability of his father, Sun Yat-sen, therefore, until the 
return of Wang Ching-wei from his sojourn abroad the 
Presidency of the Executive Yuan was poorly filled. 

In short, we might compare the armies of China to the 
assembly of feudal French nobles called together by the 
unfortunate Philip VI to do battle with the highly or- 
ganized and well trained forces of Edward III at Crecy. 
Only such princes as felt inclined led out their private 
contingents, and then only after driving a bargain with 
their King as to their share of the spoils, while still others 
openly sonnel the enemy. In this case, however, the con- 
fusion is made worse by Chiang Kai-shek’s fear of Chang 
Hsueh-liang’s resentment if he attempted in person to 
handle ai in the latter’s sphere of influence. 

Moreover even if China succeeded in checking the 
Japanese advance they would have to count on the latter 
bringing in considerable reinforcements in the form of 
a brigade of the roth Division from Harbin, the 14th 
Division from Tsitsihar, the 1st Cavalry Brigade from 
somewhere between the Chinese Eastern Railway and 
Mukden, and the 1gth and 2oth Divisions from Korea— 
a total of about 45,000 men which added to the 25,000 
originally, concentrated on the Jehol frontier gives a grand 
ral of approximately 70,000 Japanese. Part of these 
troops, however, would be required to counter the Rus- 
sian menace, while still others were needed to keep order 
in unruly Heilunkiang and Kirin Provinces. Indeed it 
is significant that even before the final Japanese drive 
south of the Great Wall reached its climax (April 30th), 

a brigade was detached to Harbin. 

The. then is the scene, and these the actors who are 
about to enter on to the wintery stage of Jehol, February, 


1933- 


THe CoNQUEST OF JEHOL 


On February 23d a twenty-four hour ultimatum was 
delivered by the Manchukuo Government to Marshal 
Chang Hsueh- -liang at Peiping and to the Nationalist 
Gettsinent at Nanking demanding the withdrawal of 
all Chinese troops from Jehol. This appears to have been 
accompanied by a Japanese “aide memoire,” setting forth 


the Japanese position. Upon the expiration of the ultima- 
tum on February 24th, and after the receipt of a Chinese 
reply expressing their refusal to comply with the Japanese 
demands, the Imperial forces launched their campaign. 

In the meanwhile, however, the Japanese had been con- 
solidating their position and pushing their forces forward 
in an effort to gain a favorable position for the rapid as- 
sumption of the offensive. Thus we find Major General 
Tsut Hsin-wu, garrison commander of Kailu, in North- 
ern Jehol, and commander of the gth (Jehol) Indepen- 
dent Cavalry Brigade, reporting Japanese reinforcements 
arriving on the Liao River, while all along the front clashes 
occurred on the 21st and 22d between the advancing 
Japanese and the would-be defenders of Jehol. But before 
taking up the details of the campaign let us glance briefly 
at the plans of the opposing commanders. 

Field Marshal Nubuyoshi Muto, commander-in-chief 
of the Kwantung Army and in his capacity of Ambassa- 
dor to Manchukuo, virtual viceroy of Manchuria, com- 
manded in person the operations of the Japanese forces 
attacking Jehol. His general plan involved (1) holding 
the Chinese immobile on the Shanhaikwan front, while 
(2) a brigade pushed up the Suichung-Lingnan-Lingyuan 
Road, (3) another force attacked Nanling and pushed 
on toward Lingyuan, (4) the main force captured Chao- 
yang, finally to push on to Chengteh, the provincial capi- 
tal, and (5) a force, after turning the enemy line stretch- 
ing north from the Great Wall to beyond Chaoy ang, ad- 
vanced through Kailu on Chihfeng. The general inten- 
tion appears to have been to exploit any weak spots de- 
veloping on the easily defended “Great Wall-Chaoyang” 
line while depending for the thrust through Kailu to deal 
the final blow, forcing the Chinese to retreat for purely 
strategical reasons. Incidentally, it was felt that the route 
through Chaoyang was probably too well fortified to 
warrant expectation of an early success in this direction, 
while a thrust via one of the two lower routes through 
Nanling or Lingnan would be more or less unexpected. 
For the purpose of carrying this plan into execution Field 
Marshal Muto divided his forces into the following gen- 
eral “‘task groups” with the indicated “‘task assignments’: 

Major General Kaoru Nakamura (GOC, 33rd Brig.) 

33rd Brigade (10th Division) ............. 4,000 

F ccmrese Beige CEE CTE eT 1,000 

Mission: To contain the Chinese forces under General 
Ho Chu-kuo along the line Chinwangtao-Chumenkow. 

Note: The 33rd Brigade was later reinforced by Lieu- 
tenant General Gamabaku’s 16th Division. 

Major General Haijiro Hattori (GOC, 14th Brig.) 


14th Brigade (7th Division) .............. 4,000 
Armored Car and Tank Units ............. 500 
Regiment of Cavaley ............0000000. 1,000 
eT ETT eee eee TTT TT 500 


Mission: To advance along the Suichung-Lingnan-Ling- 
yuon road with Lingyuan as first objective. 
Lieutenant General Yoshikazu Nishi (GOC, 8th Div.) 
RiRMvIsietI Ais cits. Coos cae kee elo cme 12,000 
4th Brigade (Suzuki). 
16th Brigade (Kawahara). 
Auxiliary troops including Artillery, Tanks, and 
Cavalry. 
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Mission: To advance along the Nanling-Lingyuan and 
Chaoyang-Lingyuan roads, with Lingyuan as imme- 
diate objective and Chengteh as the eventual objective. 

Lieutenant General Masayemon Sakamoto (GOC, 6th Div.) 

Een DC STC TRSEIR 4 ars eee 10,000 
11th Brigade (Matsuda). 
36th Brigade (Takato). 
4th Cavalry Brigade (Mogi). 

Auxiliary troops including light artillery. 


Manchukuo Cavalry (Chang Hai-ping) ..... 4,000 
Mission: Advance on Chengteh via Kailum, Chihfeng, 
etc. 


Manchukuo Forces: These were under the nominal orders 
of Chang Hai-ping, who actually appears to have been 
directly in command of only the 4,000 cavalry attached 
to Lieutenant General Sakamoto’s column. The remain- 
der of his forces—about 25,000 men—vwere attached to 
the other three “task groups” for mopping-up purposes. 

Turning to General Tang Yu-lin we find no attempt at 
developing a planned defense. His troops were scattered 
haphazardly along the frontier of the province, each com- 
mander apparently defending the sector which appealed 
to him, or, if none met his approval, remaining inactive. 
In Peiping, Chang Hsueh-liang appears to have enter- 
tained a vague idea that Tang Yu-lin would be able to 
hold out long enough for him to bring some of the troops 
at his disposal south of the Great Wall into Jehol in time 
to check the Japanese before they reached Chengteh. In- 
deed a few thousand troops succeeded in crossing into 
the doomed province between February 24th, the date of 
the opening of the campaign, and March 4th, the date of 
the fall of Chengteh. 

Chiang Kai-shek and numerous other Chinese war 
lords, however, appear to have had few illusions as to the 
probability of holding Jehol under the existing conditions. 
They probably felt, moreover, that the situation offered 
an excellent opportunity to eliminate the once all-powerful 
Changs through the “loss of face’ which would result 
from the fall of Jehol. Once the “‘Forbidden Province” 
had fallen and Chang Hsueh-liang had fled in disgrace, 
Chiang Kai-shek could step in and check the Japanese 
south of the Great Wall, while even if Peiping fell, he 
would lose nothing, as under the existing conditions 
Chihli was outside his sphere of influence. The fall of 
Peiping, moreover, might very possibly result in Japanese 
complications with foreign powers—the very end to- 
ward which all Chinese policies tended. 

On February 20, 1933, while Mr. Matsuoka was an- 
nouncing before the assembled dignitaries of Europe the 
intention of the Japanese Empire to withdraw from the 
League of Nations, Marshal Chang Hsueh-liang was 
making a speech in Chenteh reiterating his determina- 
tion to resist the Japanese to the bitter end, and a Japanese 
air squadron bombed Chaoyang in preparation for the 
advance of the 4th Brigade (Suzuk:) of the 8th Division 
(Nish1). 

On the morning of the following day (February 21st), 
General Nishi ordered the 16th Brigade (Kawahara) to 
begin its attack on Nanling supported by four tanks, ten 
armored cars and several planes. Part of General Tung 


Jul) - August 
Tu-ting’s reinforced 38th (Jehol) Brigade put up a stiff 


resistance, so that as a result of the day’s fighting and 
by grace of the easily defended terrain the Japanese ad- 
vanced by the Chinchow-Lingyuan Road was completely 
checked. 

An attack of the 4th Brigade (Suzuki) assisted by two 
armored cars and five or six planes on the Chinese posi- 
tions at Kowpangtse (also held by part of General Tung 
Tu-ting’s forces) met with greater success. As a result 
the Chinese fell back on Chaoyang, which they were in 
turn forced to evacuate on the 25th before General 
Suzuki's advance. General Tung then proceded to take 
up a strong position at Tamiao, ten miles west of Chao- 
yang, while his outposts stretched away to the south in 
an effort to keep in contact with those of General Liu 
Hsiang-chin. In the meanwhile General Nishi appears 
to have brought the 16th Brigade up to the main highway 
after its unsuccessful attack at Nanling. 


The 26th was given over to the consolidation of the 
Chaoyang position preparatory to a general attack on the 
Chinese defenses at Tamiao on the 27th. The battle of 
Tamiao began early on the 27th and ranged throughout 
the day without much impression on the defenders. At- 
tacks were made under the cover of heavy artillery bom- 
bardment, which appears to have been maintained pretty 
steadily for 48 hours. On the 28th the attack was renewed 
in conjunction with a turning movement to the north, 
with the result that the evening found General Tung’s 
troops in full flight towards Lingyuan—not to be rallied 
again this side of the Great Wall. The road to Chengteh 
was now open to General Nishi’s 8th Division. Now let 
us see how the other columns had fared in the accomplish- 
ment of their missions. 

To the south of the 8th Division February 21st found 
a thousand cavalry belonging to Major General Hatton's 
column pushing along the Suichung-Lingyuan Road, 
feeling out the positions occupied by the volunteer gen- 
erals Peng Chen-kuo and Cheng Kwei-lin. A sharp skit- 
mish seems to have occurred at Lishwokowmen, slightly 
north of the main road. On February 26th the 14th 
Brigade supported by some Manchukuo detachments at- 
tacked the entrenchments of Major General Liu Hsiang- 
chin’s reinforced 51st (Jehol) Brigade at Wutzushan and 
Laoyehmiao, but were beaten back. On the 27th, how- 
ever, the Chinese were forced to evacuate their positions 
—probably as a result of a turning movement. General 
Hattori then proceeded to occupy Yehchikou after an 
aérial bombardment. General Liu Hstang-chin’s forces 
retreated in the direction of Lingyuan, while during the 
succeeding days the Japanese column fought its way to 
Lingnan where it found itself on March 1st at the time 
of the collapse of the Chinese defence. 

Turning to the north we find Major General Mos} 
4th Cavalry Brigade and General Chang Ha-peng’s Man- 
chukuo Cavalry driving General Tsui Hsin-wu's gth 
(Jehol) Cavalry Brigade out of Kailu on the 24th of Feb- 
ruary. On the 25th and 26th General Mogi’s Brigade 


moved to Hstawa about eighty miles to the southwards, 
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while apy ently the 11th Infantry Brigade (Matsuda) 
began to move south from Kailu accompanied by the 
Manchukiio forces. On the 27th the 4th Cavalry Brigade 
began a long march through sand and snowstorms on 
Chihfeng which was finally occupied with little or no 
opposition on March 2nd. From here the northern column 
pushed down to Chenteh by easy stages, the mere effect 
of their presence at Chihfeng being largely responsible 
for the final collapse of the Chinese resistance. 
Meanwhile the 8th Division led by the 4th Brigade 
pushed forward through Lingyuan to Pingchuan, en- 
countering little or no opposition. On March 3rd the in- 
competent Tang Yu-lin requisitioned 160 trucks intended 
for the transportation of ammunition and, after loading 
them with the fruit of years of illicit opium traffic, fled 
south to safety behind the Great Wall. During the cam- 
paign he had at no time attempted to direct or coordinate 
the operations of his forces, his only function having been 
the issuing of optimistic statements to the press. As evi- 
dence of the utter aimlessness of the Chinese defence we 
need only mention the statement of the American re- 
porter who encountered troops of General Sun Tien-ying 
still plodding northwards to the defence of Chihfeng long 
after that city had fallen. It appears, moreover, that the 
various Chinese bands which had infested Jehol for sev- 
eral years took advantage of the unsettled conditions to 
increase their depredations on the unfortunate inhabitants. 
To this pastime a large number of the so-called volunteer 
defense corps likewise subscribed. “Thus it was little 
wonder that when the Japanese troops came in, the people 
put on their best clothes and went out into the streets to 
welcome them, not only unafraid and relieved but plainly 
happy at the prospect of a much more even-handed rule.” 
On the morning of March 4th, after defeating 3,000 
Chinese troops at Tienchaoshan on the outskirts of 
the city, Major General Suzuki’s 4th Brigade entered 
Chengteh and the conquest of Jehol was complete. In the 
course of ten days 100,000 square miles had been added 


to the Empire of the Rising Sun. 


Tue Great WALL 


For thousands of years the Great Wall of China has 
withstood the pressure of countless invader races. Often 
as not, as in the case of the Mongol Armies of Ghenghiz 
Khan or the hosts of the Boy King of the Manchus, it 
has failed in its purpose and the invaders have swept 
victoriously into the fertile plains of Chihli and Shanst. 
But always the Great Wall has formed a rallying point 
and a potential line of defence which has been of tre- 
mendous importance to the Chinese. Today the names of 
Hsifengkow, Kupeikow, Lengkow, Chiumenkow, and 
Lowenyu all attest to the fierceness and gallantry with 
which they contested the line of the Great Wall. The bat- 
tles which took place at these passes are by far the deadliest 
which have occurred to date in the Sino-Japanese dispute. 


On March 6th General Chiang Kai-shek left Kiangsi 


by plane and flew north to Peiping to take the situation 
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in hand and attempt to retrieve the disasters brought on 
by Chang Hsueh-liang and his Lieutenant, Tang Yv-lin. 
The “Young Marshal”’ admitted his shortcomings, re- 
signed his offices and went abroad to complete his educa- 
tion. Tang Yu-lin Hed to Shanghai and later turned up 
in Charhar under the tutelage of the redoubtable Feng 
Yu-hsiang. Meanwhile Chiang Kai-shek beat China’s 
northern armies into some sort of organization and got 
them to the Great Wall in time to meet the Japanese 
troops and dispute the control of the principal passes. In- 
deed the Chinese contemplated a counter-attack to regain 
Jehol, but this was beyond their power—it would have 
required too much coordination. 

Between March 4th and roth the Japanese forces in 
Jehol were put in motion for the Great Wall in order to 
secure the passes into Chihli and gain time for the con- 
solidation of their conquests. General Nishi established the 
headquarters of the 8th Infantry Division at Chengteh 
and dispatched the 16th Brigade (Kawahara) to Kupei- 
kow on the main road to Peiping. It arrived on the 7th, 
and on the 8th a sharp engagement occurred in which 
General Kawahara dislodged some of General Wang 
I-che’s troops from outlying sections of the town. Dur- 
ing the ensuing week the Japanese appeared to have un- 
dertaken siege operations interspersed with sharp fighting, 
while on the 14th they blew up the North Gate and in 
a stiff engagement forced the Chinese to evacuate the 
city. General Wang, however, took up a strong position 
further down the pass, which he continued to hold till 
April 11th or 12th. During this time the Chinese launched 
several counter attacks, while both they and the Japanese 
were reinforced, the Chinese by an additional division and 
the Japanese apparently by part of General Suzuki’s 4th 
Brigade from Lowenyu. 

On April roth the Japanese began an offensive all alon 
the Great Wall in a determined effort to shake off the 
Chinese. At Kupeikow General Kawhara, after a con- 
centrated artillery bombardment, began a vigorous attack 
on General Wang’s positions. The attack, which in some 
places at least developed as far as a bayonet charge and 
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hand-to-hand fighting, was continued on the 11th and 
12th with the result that Wang I-che was dislodged and 
thrown back toward Shih-hsia. Between April 12th and 
20th the Japanese consolidated their advanced position 
in the Kupeikow area, and, upon rumors of a Chinese 
counter attack, carried out an aerial bombardment of 
Shih-hsia on the 17th and 18th; the Chinese report that 
60 bombs were dropped resulting in several deaths and 
10 other casualties. It was probably the same squadron 
which on April 18th dropped three bombs on Tungchow, 
twelve miles east of Peiping, and at the same time drop- 
ped pamphlets in the vicinity of Miyunhsien calling upon 
the Chinese to unite with their protectors, the Japanese, 
in order to throw off the yoke of their oppressors. 


On or about April 2oth Field Marshal Muto, consider- 
ing that the purposes of the April roth offensive had been 
accomplished, ordered his forces in Northern Chihli to 
fall back from their advanced positions and occupy the 
strategic passes in the Great Wall. In accordance with 
these orders, General Kawahara withdrew the 16th Brigade 
to Kupeikow between April 2oth and 22nd. On April 
22nd, however, General Wang I-che resumed the offensive 
and attacked the Japanese, who appear to have taken up 
their old position at Nantienmen at the southern extremity 
of the Kupeikow pass. The Chinese attacked with five di- 
visions, one of which under General Hsu Ting-yao at- 
tempted a turning movement east of Nantienmen. As 
a result of the day’s fighting Nantienmen fell to the 
Chinese, although the Japanese, supported by a heavy 
artillery preparation, counterattacked again and again. 
“The Chinese, it is claimed, resisted strongly and re- 
pulsed the Japanese after a severe engagement in which 
the heights changes hands several times.”—(China 
Weekly Review.) 

After a severe artillery and aériel bombardment, Gen- 
eral Kawhara on April 25th made another attempt to 
retake Nantienmen, but with no better result than had 
attended his preceding effort. On the same day forty 
bombs were dropped on Shih-hsia in the Chinese rear. Be- 
tween April 25th and 2gth the Nantienmen position was 
subjected to a continuous bombardment, with the result 
that when the 16th Brigade attacked again on the 2gth, 
Wang I-che was forced to evacuate his positions and fall 
back on Hsinkailing which he appears to have previously 
fortified. On the 2gth, then, the 16th Brigade finally 
completed 1 its occupation of Kupeikow pass jet took up 
the positions which it was to hold till the middle of May. 

Meanwhile, sometime between March 8th and 18th—- 
probably about the 12th—General Nishi sent the 4th 
Brigade of his division to Lowenyu to occupy that pass 
and hold it against General Liu Ju-min. On the igth the 
Chinese general attacked but was repulsed while on the 
2oth General Suzuki attacked in an effort to clear the 
area in front of him, but with little better succes than 
his opponent. After this the situation in this sector ap- 
pears to have stabilized till well along in May. Part, at 
least, of the 4th Brigade was sent to reinforce the 16th 
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Brigade, which was meeting difficulties in the Kupeikow 
sector. 

After taking Lingnan on or about March rst, the rgth 
Brigade turned south and occupied the pass of Lengkow 
with part of its strength, while the rest marched against 
Hsifengkow. Here General Hattori encountered General 
Sung Che: -yuan with his 29th Army (an old Kuomin. 
an unit) ‘firmly ensconced in the pass, while additional 
Chinese units were continually arriving. On March gth 
the 14th Brigade (Japanese) attacked but was badly te. 
pulsed, while. on the roth, r1th and 12th fierce skirmish. 
ing developed between the two forces. General Hattori 
took advantage of this opportunity to bring up the forces 
he had lert at Lengkow, and on the 13th launched a de- 
termined attack which the Chinese repulsed and followed 
up with a counter-attack. At about this time 1,300 men 
of the Chinese “Dare-to-die” Corps equipped with big 
swords and stripped bare to the waist closed with the 
Japanese. Only thirty came back alive. On March 15th 
General Hattori renewed his attack supported by thirty 
planes but again met only failure. On March 17th the 
Chinese turn came with the result the Japanese suffered 
a partial defeat, their right being enveloped and badly 
cut up. The high land in front of Hsifengkow was cap- 
tured by General Sung Che-yuan. 

Finally, on March 18th, a Japanese detachment from 
the 14th Brigade crossed the Great Wall southeast of 
Hsifengkow and occupied Sahochiao, thus threatening 
the Chinese flank and forcing them to evacuate the town. 
After General Hattori had occupied the pass, the Japanese 
proceeded to withdraw from Sahochiao, which in turn 
was taken over by Sung Che-yuan. 


Between the 18th of March and the roth of April the 
Hsifengkow sector remained comparatively quiet, but on 
April roth General Hattori undertook an offensive in 
conjunction with similar efforts made at Lengkow, Chiel- 
ingkow, and other points along the Great Wall. The 14th 
Brigade’s objectives were Sohaicho and Panchiakow. A 
fierce struggle ensued in which Sohaicho changed hands 
twice before it finally fell to the Japanese. The 14th 
Brigade was supported in these operations by various ait 
corps units, but part of the brigade appears to have been 
detached to support Takata’s Brigade and the 33d 
Brigade at Lengkow. On April 22nd, in accordance with 
orders from GHQ, the 14th Brigade took up a defensive 
position along the Great Wall, which it maintained until 


the middle of May y. 


When in about the middle of March the two Brigades 
of the 16th Division began to arrive in Shanhaikwan, the 
33rd Brigade under Major General Nakumura was trans 
ferred to ite Chiehlingkow and Lengkow passes. On the 
21st of March it rennened an attack on General Shan 
Shen’s 32nd Army, which was holding the Chiehlingkow 
pass, but was thoroughly repulsed. Toward the beginning 
of April, the rith Brigade (Matsuoda) of the 6th Division 
was moved down to Shanhaikwan from the interior of 


Jehol, thus permitting the Takata (27th or 28th) Brigade 
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to shift to the support of the 33rd. Thus reinforced the 
330d Brigade, after a stiff engagement, succeeded in dis- 
lodging General Shan from Chihlingkow on April 4th. 
On the 10th the Takata and part of the 14th Brigades at- 
tacked Lengkow which fell at 7:00 a.m. the following 
morning. Later, on the 11th, Kienchening was occu- 
pied, while on the same day the 33rd Brigade at Chih- 
lingkow started a drive southward toward Taitouying, 
which it captured after a rather heavy action on the fol- 
lowing day. The entire series of operations was supported 
by 7,000 Manchukuo troops and copious numbers of 
lanes, tanks and artillery, while it was opposed by Gen- 
eral Shan Shen’s 32nd Army assisted by General Sung 
Chey-yuan’s 29th Army. After April rath a large part 
of the forces utilized in the Lengkow-Chihlingkow area 
were transferred to the Shanhaikwan sector. 

Between the rst and 24th of March the Chinese troops 
in the Shanhaikwan sector, under General Ho Chu-kuo, 
were steadily being augmented and consolidated in their 
positions immediately south of Shanhaikwan along the 
Shih Ho and Tashih Ho as far north as Shihmenchai. 
On March 24th a Manchukuo force succeeded in occupy- 
ing Shihmenchai, a strategic point west of Chumenkow, 
but evacuated it thereafter. On March 31st, however, a 
combined Japanese and Manchukuo force advancing from 
Chumenkow attacked the Chinese at Shahochai and 
along the line of the upper Tashih Ho. The following 
day—April 1st—eighteen planes assisted by artillery 
carried out a severe bombardment of the Shihmenchai 
position, with the result that a determined Japanese attack 
inthe afternoon forced a Chinese withdrawal in the direc- 
tion of Hsiaopulao, thus giving the Nipponese access to 
the comparatively broad Tang Ho valley. 

On the afternoon of April 1st a Japanese aircraft car- 
rier arrived off Chinwangtao, and her planes, combined 
with army planes already available, systematically bombed 
the Haiyang and Hsiaopulao districts in the Tang Ho 
valley. At 2:00 a.m. on April 2nd the Japanese resumed 
the offensive down. the Tang Ho valley assisted by a 
squadron of armored cars, operating between the Tang 
Ho and the upper reaches of the Shih Ho. As a result the 
Chinese were driven back on Hatyang, while the forces 
along the Shih Ho were forced to evacuate their positions 
and withdraw from the Chinwangtao area. At this point 
the Japanese, considering that they had accomplished 
their mission of driving the Chinese back from the vicinity 
of Shanhaikwan, ceased their attacks and withdrew at 
least port of their forces. 

In Chi nwangtao a somewhat anomalous situation seems 
to have existed after the Chinese withdrawal, as the 
Japanese, afraid of international complications, refrained 
from occupying the town. Finally on April 7th an un- 
authorized Manchukuo column under a General Li oc- 
cupied the city, which in the interim appears to have been 
policed chiefly by the 15th U. S. Infantry and British 
Marines. On April gth, however, the Chinese counter- 
attacked all along the Shanhaikwan front, with the result 
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that Shihmenchai was retaken, and General Ho Chu-kou 
was enabled to reoccupy his position along the Shih Ho, 
driving the Manchukouans out of Chinwangtao. 


On April 13th the tide of war swung once again to the 
side of the Japanese when General Gamaboku attacked 
with some of the forces released from the Lengkow- 
Chihlingkow area. Shihmenchai was retaken followed 
by Hatyang and Peitaho. Early on the morning of the 
15th, Manchukuo forces attacked along the Shih Ho, 
supported by masses of Japanese planes and artillery, and 
by afternoon Chinwangtao was occupied. Another Man- 
chukuo force appears to have advanced southwards from 
Taitouying, threatening the Chinese rear and finally oc- 
cupying Changli on the 17th. Meanwhile the Japanese 
drive southwards from Hatyang had forced General Ho 
Chu-kuo to retire to the right bank of the Luan, where 
April rgth found him disconsolately rallying his beaten 
forces. 


‘Meanwhile perhaps the most portentous of all the events 
which followed the fall of Chengteh was the advance of 
Major General Mogi’s 4th Cavalry Brigade and 10,000 
Manchukou troops to Dolonor in April, where they 
threatened the great caravan route across Mongolia to 
Urga and Russia. If Kalgan, strategic city of the frontier, 
falls, China’s claim on her far-flung Mongolian and Sin- 
kiang Dominions will approach the vanishing point. 

Administratively there are several points to be noted. 
At Peiping, Chiang Kai-shek had turned over the com- 
mand of the Chihli front to General Ho Ying-chin, whose 
principal functions appear to have been the maintenance 
of order behind the front. About the end of March Chiang 
Kai-shek, himself, returned to Kiangsi to continue his 
‘“anti-communist’’ activities. Meanwhile Field Marshal 
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Muto had set up General Chang Hai-ping as Governor 
of Jehol. 

Thus with the occupation of the passes to the plains of 
Chihli and of Dolonor the conquest of Jehol is secured, 
and the long trail which began at Kailu and Chaoyang 
finds a resting place in the shadow of the Great Wall. 


CoMMENTS 

The strategical problem with which Field Marshal 
Muto was confronted on February 21st was briefly the 
conquest and occupation of Jehol in the face of resistance 
offered by a disorganized but numerically superior foe. 
The cardinal principle of making the destruction of the 
enemy’s forces in the field the primary objective could 
not apply, chiefly because it would be impossible to force 
the irregular hordes in Jehol into a general engagement. 
Any operations tending toward der end would only re- 
sult in an everlasting bees chase through the innumer- 
able mountain valleys of the province. lei is for this reason 
that the Japanese did not push along the Great Wall from 


fe) 
Shanhaikwan, thus cutting the Chinese line of retreat into 


Chihli, maneuver, which against organized forces would 
have brought on a general engagement under conditions 
unfavorable to the enemy. In the case of Jehol, moreover, 
the Chinese were already disorganized, so that one aim 
of military operations—the disrupting of the enemy's 
organization—had already been accomplished. It is be- 
cause of these facts, and only because of them, that Field 
Marshal Muto was justified i in adopting his general plan 
of invading Jehol; or any other conditions it would 
have failed miserably. 

In the matter of detail, the advance of the 14th, 16th 
and 4th Brigades along such widely separated lines ap- 
pears to has been a mistake. All that was needed was a 
determined effort on the Chaoyang front, calculated to 
contain the Chinese along the eastern frontier of the prov- 
ince while General Sakamoto’s Northern Column pene- 
trated from Kailun. 

Any attempt at comment on the Chinese operations 1s 
necessarily rendered hopeless by their total lack of organ- 
ization or plans. With ‘the forces available in Chihli ‘anil 
Jehol, even a very average commander should have been 
able to concentrate a large force in the Lingyuan area 
from whence he could eli-4 in turn the erails of the 
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isolated Japanese columns as they struggled up from the 
coastal plain. Any success which might be gained by 
these means could be exploited by a thrust at Chindian 
thus cutting off Shanhaikwan from the rest of Manchuria, 

It is interesting to note the similarity between the 
Japanese campaign of 1933 in Jehol and the opening phase 
of Napoleon’s campaign of 1796 in Italy. In back cases 
the attackers found themselves extended over a narrow 
coastal strip, and in both cases they drove into the moun. 
tins, separating their poorly handled enemy and crush- 
ing each portion in turn, finally to emerge victoriously 
into the fertile plains of Chihli and Lombardy. But here 
the comparison ends, for the disparity between the Oppos. 
ing forces in the campaign of 1933 indicate military con- 
hemi which are more nearly comparable to the cam- 
paigns of Czsar against the Gauls than to those of No- 
poleon in one of the greatest of his campaigns. 

The disparity in casualties is even greater than one 
would expect. According to an announcement of the 
Tokyo War Office in the Osaka Mainichi, the Japanese 
casualties during the entire series of operations in Jehol 
and along the Great Wall from February 23 to June 1, 





1933, were: 
EE er ee Remar 467 
EER ee OR 2,005 

Ma haere nates 2,472 


During the same period, according to the official bulle- 
tin issued by the Japanese Military Headquarters at Tien- 
stin in June, 1933, the Chinese killed and wounded 
totalled 120,000. We feel that both these figures must be 
taken with a grain of salt. 

From the military point of view there are two important 
lessons to be derived from the Nipponese incursion into 
the “Forbidden Province.” First, that in a war military 
organization with its system of responsible command 1s 
all important, and secondly, that in war no single prin- 
ciple remains constant but changes in accordance with 
the innumerable conditions under which it 1s applied. 
Perhaps if some day the Sleeping Dragon awakes, ot if 
some other power arises to challenge the plucky islanders 
for the hegemony of Asia, military principles will be ap- 
plied more along lines bequeathed us by centuries 0: 
European warfare. 
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Part II 


WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: With ten days’ rations, Cap- 
tan Cochrane, Lieutenant Hazzard, and a company of 146 
Macabebe Constabulary were put ashore at San Ramon, Samar, 
to hold that town against the Pulajantes, and if possible 
locate and capture their stronghold. 

Cochrane found that San Ramon had been burned and 
was deserted, but that the site was surrounded by hostile 
natives. Building a fort, he waited the arvival of supplies, 
before penetrating the interior, meanwhile eking out an exist- 
ence for his troops with bats, snakes, apes, and whatever 
else was edible, if not tasty, in the surrounding jungle. After 
two months with no contact with civilization, Captain Coch- 
rane decided to attack. 


N the day preceding the departure a reconnais- 
sance was made of the trail leading to the interior 
for about two miles to the west. The usual bray- 

ing of boujons occurred and the trail was found to be cov- 
ered by the Pulajan’s posts on Forrest Hill and Lookout 
Mountain, the approaches to which were carefully re- 
connoitered by members of the patrols detailed for their 
capture. , 

At two o'clock on the morning of the departure, the 
two patrols led respectively by First Sergeant Bustos and 
Sergeant Alalay, set out on their dangerous missions. At 
a designated place a short distance from the Fort chey 
were to rejoin the Company, which leaving at half-past 
four was to clear the Peninsula of San Ramon and reach 
the forest-covered mountain side before daybreak. This 
preliminary operation was accomplished without mishap, 
but neither patrol brought in a prisoner, each leader 
claiming that the man he had spared for use as a guide 
had refused to be captured and it had been necessary to 
kill him. They had crept up on the Pulajans, all of whom 
were asleep, and had used the long daggers carried by 
each soldier inside his legging with such silent efficiency 
that only one of the enemy had escaped. 

The failure to obtain a guide had no influence upon the 
Captain’s determination to continue with the expedition. 
After sending two squads ahead as an advance guard he 


pushed on, following the almost obliterated trail which 
led directly into the unknown wilderness to the west. 
The going became increasingly steep and difficult the 
farther the coast was left in rear. A halt was made at 
noon in a deep valley down which a mountain stream 
brawled its way through jagged masses of volcanic rock. 
The men sought resting places on the rocks and even in 
the water, to avoid the leeches that infested the forest 
seemingly in millions. After a short rest the advance was 
resumed up the bed of the stream over giant boulders 
and around waterfalls almost hidden by curtains of inter- 
laced vines. The crest of a high watershed was passed 
over in the midst of a downpour of icy rain which ob- 
scured the view and made the trail almost impassable. 

Gathering darkness found the column of bedraggled 
and weary men trailing laboriously across a valley where 
underfoot there was black mud, waist deep in places, and 
overhead the matted foliage of a forest so dense that 
the gloom in it was that of night. The rain continued to 
fall in torrents, but Cochrane pushed on, as a halt for the 
night in that morass was out of the question. In the 
middle of the valley a sluggish stream with steep and 
miry banks presented a formidable obstacle. The men 
floundered through it in mud and water reaching to their 
shoulders, one helping another across the stream and up 
the bank on the other side. Fortunately rising ground 
was soon encountered, and the Company went into camp 
after a march of fourteen hours from San Ramon. 

A body of white troops in a similar situation no doubt 
would have spent a miserable night lying shelterless in 
drenched clothing on the soaked ground. It was not so 
with Cochrane’s seasoned campaigners. Within half an 
hour a circle of rain-proof leaf huts floored with boughs 
had sprung up, the undergrowth had been cleared away 





Abandoned in an isolated 
outpost, Captain Cochrane 
takes the offensive. 
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Sketch of San Ramon and Vicinity (from memory) 


for a field both of view and of fire, and the men were 
wringing out their blankets and outer garments before 
huge fires built against the open sides of the huts. The 
only things needed to make them perfectly comfortable 
were a bowl of smoking-hot rice and a few cigarettes 
apiece, but as these luxuries were not forthcoming, they 
philosophically made the best of it and chattered away 
happily over the scanty meal prepared by the cooks. 
Meanwhile the covering groups had been relieved and a 
“running guard” detailed, four double sentry posts being 
established near the edge of the clearing. 

When supper was over the men finished drying their 
clothing and dressed, scraped the mud from their shoes, 
wiped off their arms and equipment, and packing them- 
selves together by squads with loaded rifles at hand, pto- 
ceeded to take a well-earned rest. Cochrane had a sepa- 
rate hut, built in the center of the circle, and the men 
vied with each other in making him as comfortable as 
possible under the circumstances. He noticed a peculiar 
phenomenon on this night, which was that all the objects 
in the vicinty of the camp were phosphorescent, the 
strange brilliancy extending half-way up the tree trunks 
and giving the forest a weird and unearthly aspect. 


The march to the westward was resumed early the next 
morning. The trail led over another mountain range and 
then down into a maze of ridges. It was impossible to 
determine the general slope of the land as the streams 
seemed to flow in every direction. Heretofore the trail had 
shown no indication of recent use, but numerous freshly 
made footprints were now observed. It was evident that 
the Pulajans on the San Ramon coast did not use the old 
trail the column had followed, but had another and more 
direct route leading straight through the jungle. 

Cochrane joined the advance guard on this morning 
and the march was continued with redoubled caution. 
Several camote patches were passed during the morning 
and before noon the column arrived at a burned hut 
where the trail forked, one leading to the southwest and 
the other towards the north. Cochrane took the latter 
because it showed more use, and halted at noon only 
long enough for the men to roast some camotes. During 
the afternoon several other cultivated fields and burned 
houses were passed. Towards evening the column de- 
scended into a wide valley, covered with cogan grass ovet 
ten feet in height, and the trail, after branching several 
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times, finally terminated in a series of runways tunneled under the long 
grass in half a dozen directions. 

Cochrane halted the column and taking a squad from the advance 
guard went forward to reconnoiter. He followed a well used runway 
leading in the original direction and it was often necessary to crawl on 
hands and knees through the mud to avoid the saw-edge growth over- 
head. As it was quite dark under the closely matted grass he had to 
call his keenest faculties of observation into play to avoid getting be- 
wildered in the network of runways, each of which seemed exactly like 
the other. 

Advancing with extreme caution he had progressed but a short dis- 
tance when he emerged into a trail—almost a road—hard packed by 
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the pressure of hundreds of bare feet. It was not 
an ordinary trail, worn smooth by traffic; it was 
more like a track left by a regiment of foot troops, 
only there were no shoe prints. There were many 
signs to indicate that the body of men by whom 
it had been made had passed within a few hours, 
travelling in an easterly direction. 

The track came from the northwest. Cochrane 
moved along it in that direction to the first bend 
and as he turned this, came face to face with three 
Pulajans. They had baskets strapped on their 
backs, but each was in full uniform and armed 
with two bolos and a dagger. Cochrane spoke to 
them quietly, telling them to drop the weapons 
they had drawn and promising to spare their lives 
if they would surrender. The man in front, a big 
muscular native, edged forward, making a motion 
at first as though he intended to hand over his 
arms. When he got within reach, however, in- 
stead of surrendering he made a terrific cut at 
Cochrane’s neck while at the same time one of his 
companions tried to stab the officer in the side 








Cochrane 
saved himself 
by a quick 
leap to one 
side. 






% The going became increas- 


ingly difficult. 


and the third man rushed in with an uplifted bolo in each hand. 
Cochrane saved himself by a quick leap to one side and Sergeant 
Alalay, who appeared on the scene just at the opportune mo- 
ment, let drive with his pump-gun, first at the leader and then 
at the second man, the heavy charges of buckshot killing them 
both instantly. Cochrane then dropped the remaining Pulajan 
with his revolver, and the incident was closed. 

The First Sergeant brought the Company up at the double 
time when he heard the firing. The Macabebes manifested 
great joy when it was found that the baskets taken from the 
dead men contained rice and carabao meat in sufficient quantity 
to provide a full meal for all. A package of cigarrettes found 
on the big native was handed to Cochrane, who presented it to 
Sergeant Alalay with expressions of thanks for his timely action. 
When the arms and papers had been removed, the corpses were 
thrown into the long grass and the column was reformed. It was 
now nearly dark and the usual rain was falling, so the selection 
of a camp site was of paramount importance. 

Sergeants Bustos and Alalay estimated the strength of the 
force frou which the three Pulajans evidently had straggled, at 
between five hundred and eight hundred men. Cochrane was 
resolved to pursue the Pulajans regardless of their strength. Real- 
izing, however, that his men were tired and hungry, he followed 
the trail to the eastward only to the first stream; up the bed of 
which he led the Company until a place was found, isolated from 
the beaten paths, where wood for fuel and leaves for shelter 
could be obtained. The Company then went into camp, the 
usual arrangements for comfort and security being made under 
the direction of the First Sergeant, with whose measures the 
Captain did not often find it necessary to interfere. 

As soon as Cochrane’s hut was finished, he entered it 
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and gave himself up to meditation. Ever since the dis- 
covery of the trail made by the Pulajans, he had been 
fighting off a peculiar impulse to march back to San 
Ramon at once by the route over which he had come. He 
could not understand this feeling. It was not one of fear, 
of this he was sure, for although the band that had passed 
outnumbered his own company many times over, he had 
often accepted similar risks voluntarily. The idea of re- 
turning empty-handed when the opportunity was present 
to engage under favorable circumstances an important 
force and also to capture food supplies and take prisoners 
from whom information could be gained was simply 
ridiculous! No. He would be on the ear by daybreak 
and he would continue the pursuit until he struck them. 


Thus he estimated the situation and made his decision, 
but for some reason he did not enjoy the serenity of mind 
which usually came after the completion of such an act. 
He paid little attention to the supper brought by the 
orderly, but when he saw Alalay’s grinning _ poked 
around the corner he did not fail to light the cigarette 
placed carefully on the leaf which served as a platter. 
After supper he inspected the arrangements for the night. 
When he returned to the hut the A came again. 
Something seemed to be pulling him by the shoulder 
and saying “‘go back, go back.” He was not superstitious 
in the least and he had no faith in omens and presenti- 
ments, yet the absurd impulse persisted in returning again 
and again. 

He was aroused from the deep reverie into which he 
had fallen by the sergeant of the guard who reported that 
one of the sentinels had seen something white moving 
about near the edge of the clearing and wwiihued to hive 
if he should fire should it appear again. Going with the 
sergeant to the post, he found the corporal and several 
other members of the guard standing beside the sentinel. 
The object had reappeared and could be seen indistinctly, 
standing motionless a few yards beyond the circle of light 
cast by the fires. Cochtane directed two men to re a 
him and walked out to it. It was a little white dog. When 
he called to it in English, it flew at him and leaped into 
his arms, barking, whimpering, licking at his hands and 
face and showing unbounded delight 1 in every way that 
a dog can. He carried it to the fire to examine it and was 
greatly astonished to find that it was a white man’s dog 
—a fox terrier. 

The mystery of its appearance was not explained when 
one of the Macabebes, who while recovering from 
wounds, had spent several weeks at a station on the 
South Coast, declared that this dog belonged to a lieuten- 
ant of Scouts named Harris, on duty then at the same sta- 
tion, and further that the dog’s name was “Espote.” 
Cochrane called to him, ‘Here Spot,’’ and the little fel- 
low responded by barking joyfully. 

“He is Harris’ dog, all right. The question is, how 
did he get out here 1 in this wilderness? It is too mysterious 
and I give it up.” So saying to himself, Cochrane took 
the dog in his arms and lay down, Spot pressing against 
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him as though he could not get close enough. But he 
could not sleep; again and again came the impulse to re. 
turn to San Ramon. He fought it off and at last dozed q 
little, only to awaken with the feeling that someone was 
tugging at his shoulder and saying ‘go back, go back.” 
This broke down his opposition. Arousing the Pas Ser- 
geant he gave the curt order to prepare the Company to 

march within ten minutes. The noncommissioned officer 
looked at him in amazement but a sharp repetition of the 
order brought him to his senses and within less than the 
specified time the column was in readiness to move out, 

It would have been difficult to find a more severe test 
of the discipline in the organization than the order to 
march, coming as it did on such a night when the men 
had just settled down to sleep in comfort after a hard 
day’s journey. The Macabebes knew, however, that while 
the Captain never spared them when effort was necessary, 
on the other hand he sedulously protected them from all 
unnecessary hardship and exertion. They resigned them. 
selves, therefore, to a night of discomfort and fatigue and 
thought no more of it. Probably no other body a troops 
on dhe Island could have been induced to make such a 
journey under similar circumstances, and as Cochrane 
thought bitterly, no sane commander would ever have 
tried to make men do such a thing. He stopped on the 
trail only long enough for the men to eat what food was 
left and to vale a bing hours of rest when they became too 
exhausted to proceed. Late on the following night, the 
third after the departure from San Ramon, they staggered 
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into the ‘ort and threw themselves down, too utterly 
worn out co care for food, drink, or anything but rest. 
Hazzard had no news to impart as everything had been 
absolute! tranquil at the fort and in the vicinity. He 
expressed astonishment at the quick return, but as the 
Captain vouchsafed no explanation, refrained from fur- 
ther comment upon the subject. Cochrane lay down, 


feeling, as he told himself, like * ‘fifty-seven varieties of a 
damn fool ’ and this time he had no trouble in falling 
asleep. | was awakened by the crash of a heavy volley 
of muskecry, followed by the ringing notes of “‘call to 
arms,” and tumbled off his bunk to see what looked like 


4 multitude of faming meteors cleaving the air towards 
the fort. At the same time bullets were zipping through 
the nipa roof and the Pulajan war cry of tad-tad, tad-tad, 
(chop, chop to pieces) was going up on al! sides. The 
fort had been assaulted in force by the Pulajans. 
Knowing that the weak point of the fort lay in the in- 
flammable nipa thatch, the Pulajan Chief had provided 
the first line of attackers, consisting of some fifty or sixty 
men, with torches fastened to long poles, his plan evi- 
dently being to set the roof on fire seu thus force the de- 
fenders to evacuate the work in disorder, in which case 
they would become easy victims-to his hordes of bolo 
men. The plan was well conceived and it would have 
succeeded, had not the white man who planned the fort 
taken cognizance of such a contingency and provided a 
counter-measure. The leading wave dashed in immedi- 
ately after the opening volley and leaning the torches 


‘leaving the air towards the fort. 
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against the roof, swarmed up the stockade to engage the 
deheviliees with the weapons which they carried un- 
sheathed and swung to their wrist by thongs. It had 
rained during the night and the roof was damp but the 
thatching underneath being dry as tinder it soon took fire 
ina dozen places and Rind up, illuminating the surround- 
ings until the scene was as clear as under ee light of day. 

Thinking that the defenders were doomed, the hordes 
of Pulajans in waiting on the edge of the jungle as though 
by a prearranged signal, now charged across the open, 
their hideous ape- ike faces, red calcite and the long 
white capes flapping from their shoulders, giving them 
the appearances of devils. Bare armed and bare legged, 
each man grasping two heavy bolos and whirling first one 
weapon and then the other in a double euler s so rapidly 
executed that he seemed to be carrying two revolving 
disks of scintillating steel, the mass a fanatics wae 
the stockade and surged around it as breakers dash against 
a lighthouse built on a rock in the sea. 

ere their riflemen kept up a heavy fire at the 
Fort regardless of whether they struck friend or foe. 
There were some who in an excess of frenzy threw down 
their rifles and, drawing their bolos, charged blindly at 
the Fort, cutting to the right and left ol in sheer mad- 
ness, hewing down their own people who got in the way. 
The Dhcilion: however, were in good courage. Within 
a few seconds after the alarm was given each  ehdies was 
at his post, and although the first wave of the fanatics 
succeeded in firing the roof, not one of them reached the 
inside of the stockade alive. Cochrane heard one Maca- 
bebe say to another as they watched a fanatic scale the 
fifteen foot stockade as easily as a monkey runs up a 
coconut tree; “You hold him, when he gets up, and rll 
stab him,” and watched them do ie, both laughing 
heartily when the corpse flopped to the ground. 


The Captain made a hasty tour of the Fort, finding 
every man at his post and the pump-guns doing excellent 
work with their flanking fire. Thee: he and the orderly 
on duty placed some open ammunition cases within easy 
reach of the men, after which he sent the orderly to hoist 
the flag and himself sprang into the bastion nearest the 
jungle in order to size up the situation. The volume of 
fire from the jungle rather astonished him as he had not 
thought the Pulajans were so well provided with rifles 
and ammunition. From where he stood he could look 
along two faces of the Fort, and to his eyes the sheets of 
flames spurting from the double tier of loopholes formed 
a beautiful sight. The Macabebes were yelling, cursing, 
singing and daring the Pulajans to come on as they fired. 

All this time he had an idea in the back of his head 
that something needed his attention and when the roof 
flared up and the Pulajan main body charged the Fort, 
he realized what it was. To seize a bolo atid cut the 
bejucos holding the thatching in place required but a few 
seconds. He did this just as the heaviest rush of fanatics 
struck the stockade on three sides, and the flaming roof, 
bursting into greater blaze as it fell, dropped squarely 
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Within a few seconds each soldier was at his post. 


into the thick of them, deluging them with fire. The 
Pulajans were prepared to meet bullets, bayonets or bolos; 
but the charms they wore sewed in their uniforms or 
bound upon their foreheads had no provision against be- 
ing roasted alive, so those who were able to move fell 
back, screaming with pain and rage 

The soldiers were using ammunition loaded with black 
powder and a dense pall of smoke settled over the Fort 
as soon as the flames died down in front of the stockade. 
There was a lull in the fighting then and Cochrane 
thought the Pulajans had fled, but he was mistaken for 
they charged again, this time against the face of the 
stockade to seaward. Then they charged on all sides and 
repeated this again and again, the soldiers peering 
through the smoke to hack at them or to shoot them 
down as they continued to come on as though bent upon 
their own destruction. At last the dawn came, suddenly, 
as it does in the tropics, and there in the open a few 
yards from the stockade stood a mere handful of Pulajans 
chanting their prayers in preparation for a last charge. 
As Hazzard expressed it, killing them had ceased to be- 
come a pleasure, but a final volley brought an end to the 
desperate attempt and then “cease firing’? was sounded. 
The fight was over. 

Presently the dancing notes of reveille rang out and 
the sun popped up over the rim of the Pacific, its golden 
rays bestowing new beauty upon the flag floating above, 
before descending to dissipate the mists of night from a 
scene too ghastly to seem real. Of the six or seven hun- 
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dred fanatics who had attacked the Fort, nearly a hun. 
dred lay dead or mortally wounded on the field, while 
bloody paths leading from the clearing showed where 
many others had dragged themselves off to die like wild 
beasts—which indeed they were—in the recesses of the 
forest. The remainder of the band, including the less 
seriously wounded, were dispersed in every direction. 

The casualties of the defenders were: one soldier 
killed, one mortally wounded and eight others with 
wounds more or less slight, none of which appeared to 
be dangerous. One man had two fingers shot away and 
seemed to look upon the matter as a joke, judging by the 
grin on his face when he displayed the bloody stumps to 
the officers. 

After the wounded Macabebes had been attended to, 
the gate was thrown open and a party went out under 
Hazzard to search for any remnant of the band that 
might have reassembled. Another party under the First 
Sergeant combed the jungle near by for survivors in hid- 
ing. Meanwhile Cochrane supervised the work of collect- 
ing the dead. The bodies were aligned in a row near the 
stockade, with the arms and papers taken from each 


placed opposite the head. 


One body, that of a little boy not over nine years old, 
attracted his attention. As he leaned over to examine it, 
the child opened his eyes and, with the rapidity of a 
vicious snake, thrust at the Captain’s side with a long 
dagger. The blow very nearly found its mark. Rendered 
peevish, by the close shave, Cochrane knocked the child 
senseless with the butt of a gun and directed the corporal 
of the guard to carry him inside the Fort. After this inci- 
dent the Macabebes took no chances in handling the 
bodies. Without instructions they slipped their long 
needle-like poniards into the breast of each Pulajan before 
they started to move the body 

Never in the history of the Island had a greater killing 
of Pulajans been made. The dead in the immediate 
vicinity of the Fort numbered eighty-one, eleven other 
bodies were dragged in from the jungle and _ various 
bodies found subsequently at a distance from the fort 
were left where they lay. 

After breakfast a long trench was dug in the soft sand 
of the plaza opposite the pyramid of skulls and in this 
the bodies of the dead were placed, two deep, and buried. 
The officers agreed that some sort of marker should be 
placed over the grave to commemorate the hecatomb 
which had taken place. 

The mortally injured Macabebe died before evening. 
He had been wounded in the stomach by some curtous 
projectile that made three perforations. Cochrane sat by 
his side and held his hand as he passed out. Just before 
he died he indicated that he had something to say. The 
Captain bent over to listen and was barely able to catch 
the faint whisper, “I don’t mind dying, my Captain, but 
I do hate to think of that six months’ pay due me that I'll 
never be able to spend.” . 
These were the poor fellow’s last words. He and his 
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comrade were buried at sunset. The Company was 
paraded for the funeral and presented arms as the bodies, 
sewn in blankets, were borne past and placed on the edge 
of the double grave. The flag was then draped over the 
bodies and Cochrane made a short address, saying that 
these men had met their death while fighting for a flag 
that meant justice and right and liberty for the people of 
the Philippine Islands; that they had died as he or any 
other soldier would wish to meet his end, while fighting 
ina good cause; and he would see to it personally that the 
sory of their brave death be published at Macabebe. 
The First Sergeant then spoke for a few minutes in a 
similar vein, and when the company had again presented 
arms the bodies were lowered into the grave. A firing 
squad th.. fired three volleys, and “taps,” beautifully 
played by the musician of the guard, concluded the cere- 
mony. Iwo substantial wooden crosses were placed at 
the head of the grave and it was carefully enclosed with 
blocks of red and white coral. 

After the men had been dismissed, Hazzard called 


Cochrane aside and with some pride displayed a piece of 


board on which were inscribed the following words: 


“Feb. 28, 1904” 

‘Here lie the bones of 100 Pulajan 
murderers, who on this day were 
punished for their crimes and buried 
by Company A, 1st Battalion, P.C.” 
“The wages of sin is death.” 


Cochrane was pleased with the epitaph and thought the 
scriptural admonition at the end of it especially impres- 
sive but he took exception to the statement relative to the 
number of dead, because there were only ninety-two 
bodies in the trench. Hazzard mumbled something about 
poetic license but the Captain was inexorable, declaring 
that he did not wish the Company to take credit for 
anything that it had not accomplished and that the num- 
ber would have to be changed. The matter was settled 
only by Hazzard’s agreeing to drag in eight more bodies 
from the jungle and inter them with the others. 

The day had been such a busy one that Cochrane had 
not thought about the prisoner, the little boy who had 
tried to stab him. After supper the child was brought to 
the officer’s quarters for examination. The men had fed 
him and dressed his wounds. He had one buckshot 1n his 
shoulder and another in his arm. Evidently he was not 
accustomed to kind treatment, for it had transformed 
him. When he entered the bastion where the officers were 
seated, he knelt and bowed until his forehead touched 
the floor at Cochrane’s feet. He was an intelligent look- 
ing little chap, unusually light in color for a native and 
with something about his expression that was both rogu- 
ish and winning. 

“What’s your name, little Pulajan?” Cochrane asked, 
his features relaxing into a smile. The child smiled back, 
tather faintly at first, and replied that his name was 
“Feliciano.” 
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“That’s a pretty nice name for a little boy who goes 
around trying to stab people,’’ was the Captain’s half 
bantering remark. 

Feliciano’s smiled changed to a look of deepest shame. 
A white child would have cried probably, but he did not 
although tears came to his eyes. Dropping on his knees 
he placed his forehead on the floor and remained in that 
position, his little naked figure pitifully expressive of 
abjection and penitence. Cochrane reassured him with 
kindly words and won his complete confidence by giving 
him a brightly coloured silk handkerchief for use as a 
breech clout. The present delighted him so he could 
hardly take his eyes from it, while he conversed with 
Cochrane and the First Sergeant. They extracted his 
story gradually by letting him do most of the talking, 
prompting him when necessary with questions to which 
he replied freely and artlessly. Some of his statements 
were startling. At the end of half an hour he was per- 
mitted to rest and squatted down on his haunches, never 
ceasing to finger the silk handkerchief. 

Cochrane sent for some of the ammunition picked up 
near the fort. When the orderly returned with a handful 
of cartridges, he looked them over, selected one and ham- 
mered at it with the back of a bolo. The bullet came 
loose and dropped into his hand together with two others 
which rolled out of the same cartridge. “Hum,” he said, 
showing the bullets to Hazzard, ‘“Multiball ammunition, 
and that’s where they got it. | thought something was 
wrong when I saw they had so many guns. That, the 
three bullet holes in poor Marcelino’s stomach, Spot’s 
coming to us, and our not getting any rations, are all ex- 
plained now. The kid is a regular mine of information 
and he has told the truth.” Hazzard stared at him 
blankly, ‘“T'll explain,” continued Cochrane, realizing 
that Hazzard had not understood the conversation, which 
has been in Visayan. 

“When the Pulajans captured Catubig, a town in the 
northern part of the Island, several months ago, they 
killed this boy’s father, mother and baby sister, and car- 
ried away his older sister, whom he has not seen since. 
After they burned Catubig they burned some villages on 
the coast north of here and then the main body, led by 
Antonio Anugar, moved south and attacked Oras, a town 
on the east coast which I have been told has, or had, over 
cen thousand inhabitants. There was a detachment of 
Scouts there and the people helped them put up a fight, 
with the result that several hundred of the town’s people 
and every one of the Scouts, including an American hos- 
pital corpsman, were killed. They burnt Oras, and after 
sending some of the loot to Maslog, went on to the south 
to a town where there was an American officer who must 
have been Harris, in command of a Scout detachment of 
about fifty men. Anugar’s band struck them just before 
daylight. Harris was camped in the plaza and there was 
nothing to stop their rush. He put up a good fight, but 
they killed him and all his men. Then they marched to 
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Maslog, left their loot there, came on down here to take 
us iri and got what was coming to them.” 

There was a long pause while each officer tried to ap- 
preciate the situation as it had just been revealed. Finally 
Hazzard spoke. “Probably we are the only troops left 
on the whole Island between Tubig and Lauang.” 

“No doubt we are’ Cochrane answered. ‘‘After all 
their victories the Pulajans must have believed, before 
they struck us, that their medicine was good. Feliciano 
says that Anugar, who by the way appears to have 
escaped alive, would not let his men stop to cook break- 
fast before they attacked us. He had the gall to tell them 
they could eat our breakfast and that they would have 
coffee to drink.” 

“Precious little good our breakfast would have done 
them,” Hazzard growled, “what in the hell is the Gov- 
ernment doing letting us starve like this? I could eat any 
army mule right now.” 

“That I think I can explain also” Cochrane responded 
after a moment’s reflection. “‘I had thought of keeping it 
from you because I didn’t wish to lower your morale by 
giving you more bad news, but I guess you can stand tt. 
Feliciano tells me there is a ship wrecked on the reefs off 
the northeast corner of the Island. It is probably the 
Coast Guard cutter which had our supplies on board.” 

Hazzard rose and resting his elbows on the bamboo 
parapet, gazed out on the waters of the bay. Cochrane 
spoke a few words to the boy and dismissed him. Then 
he rejoined Hazzard and the-two officers stood there in 
silence, their eyes fixed upon the flashes of white out to 
seaward where the long combers of the ocean were dash- 
ing themselves into clouds of phosphorescent spray in 
the never ending conflict with the coral reefs. Within 
the bay the water had the sheen of molten silver. Under 
the moon’s transforming light the long familiar scene 
was endowed with a beauty unearthly and exquisitely 
sad. Cochrane gave an involuntary shiver and roused 
himself. 

“A drink of whiskey wouldn’t go at all bad now, 
would it, old Sour Face?” he exclaimed, slapping Haz- 
zard on the shoulder. 

“No,” replied the Lieutenant, “and how about the 
grill room of the La Salle with a planked steak two inches 
thick just coming on the table—and a fluffy girl with 
silk stockings on to dance with and make love to after- 
wards.” 

The Captain did not share his enthusiasm about the 
latter feature because an intense shyness gave him such 
an absurd fear of girls that their mete presence sufficed 
to make him utterly miserable. His answer was to close 
the shutter and to call loudly to the orderly for lights. 

“T don’t miss the food very much,” he said, when the 
soldier had brought in the coconut shell quingues filled 
with oil from the same nuts, which were used as lamps. 
“IT got used to going hungry when I was a kid and I’ve 
had to do it off and on ever since, but I am sorry for you 
and the men.” ; 
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Hazzard made a deprecatory gesture. “Oh don’t 
worry about me,” he said hastily, “you've enough to 
bother you without that; I’ll manage to get along. Stil 
I don’t see what’s the matter at headquarters. We’ ve been 
holding this damned place down over two months, liy. 
ing on fish and bats, both of which are getting scarce and 
I don’t know what’s to become of us.” 

“Tt is about our situation that I wish to speak now,” 
answered Cochrane, weighing each word carefully, “| 
am responsible that the orders given me are complied 
with exactly. On the other hand I am also responsible 
for the lives of the men of this company. No doubt] 
would be justified in abandoning the station and match. 
ing either to the north or south to find some place where 
there are troops and supplies. However, I have never yet 
deserted a post which has been confided to me and I do 
not propose to do so in this case. There are, therefore, 
three courses open to me. The first is to stay here and do 
nothing until help comes; that, of course, you know | 
shall not do. The second is to march to Maslog and 
attack it. We should have no trouble in finding the way, 
with the trail made by the Pulajans to follow and Feliciano 
also to guide us. That course is impracticable because 
we have no extra food except two sacks of rice and a few 
pounds of dried fish found among the articles captured 
this morning. 

‘The third course, the one I have decided to follow, ts 
for me to take sixty of the men in best condition and 
make a forced march to the south to get supplies at one 
of the towns on the coast. I intend to return by sail-boat 
with the supplies. If possible I shall get a boat large 
enough to transport about eighty men from here to a 
village to the north that Feliciano says is only a short 
distance from Maslog, as by going that way we can save 
three days of hard marching.” 

Cochrane’s speech had a tone of finality that showed 
his decision could not be changed. Hazzard had a request 
to make, however, and did so hesitatingly as though he 
feared it would be refused. It was that he be permitted 
to accompany the expedition. 

Rather to his surprise the Captain assented, saying that 
the First Sergeant was competent to command the Fort 
until their return and that he had not invited Hazzard to 
go with him because he feared the Lieutenant, not being 
inured to marching in Samar, would be unable to with- 
stand the hardships sure to be encountered. Hazzard 
asserted stoutly that so long as he was heading in the 
dirction of something to eat besides bats and fish he could 
keep going as long as anyone in the Company. 

It was decided then that the start would be made as 
soon as the men who had gone on the previous expedition 
were sufficiently rested. These men were yet fatigued 
from the forced march made in response to the strange 
summons received by the Captain. He did not mention 
that occurrence and dismissed it from his mind as one 
of those inexplicable happenings that few believe to be 
true and no one can make clear. 
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The departute was signalized only by Spot's lamenta- 
tions at being left behind, and the first day’s journey to 
the camp in the phosphorescent forest was made without 
incident other than the usual deluge of rain. No boudjons 
were heard, from which it was assumed that the Pulajan 
outpost in the vicinity of San Ramon had been abandoned. 
On the second day the trail leading southward was taken 
at the road fork by the burned hut. This trail was badly 
overgrown and after leading the column for hours in the 
direction of every point in the compass, it finally became 
obliterated in an evil-smelling morass from which the 
fagged out men were barely extricated before it became 
dark. 

The men required considerable urging that night to 

et them started on the leaf shelters, but they could 
hardly be blamed for this*in view of the darkness and 
rain. Never before had Cochrane witnessed such a rain- 
fall. The air was so saturated with moisture that breath- 
ing was difficult and it was impossible to get a fire started. 
Exposure and hardships had brought on several cases of 
fever, which in the weakened condition of the men was a 
serious matter. Hazzard was one of the first to succumb, 
but with blue lips and chattering teeth he had staggered 
on until the halt was made. Then he dropped to the 
ground and lay there unable to move. The night was 
spent without food or sleep, the men lying in their sod- 
den rags on the wet leaves, their teeth chattering an ac- 
companiment to the rain beating upon them. 

The next morning Cochrane made shift to get a fire 
started and cooked the last of the rice except a small 
hidden store which he carried himself as a reserve for the 
sick men. The hot food, scanty as the ration was, revived 
the spirits of the Macabebes, but their pinched features 
and gaunt, even skeleton-like, bodies made Cochrane’s 
heart ache. He could see they had almost reached the 
limit of their endurance and he knew that it would be 
his cruel task to drive them to this limit—and beyond it. 

His plan was to travel by the compass to the southward 
in the hope of finding a stream leading to the coast. He 
had no map, but according to his recollection of the vague 
and inaccurately drawn Spanish charts he had seen, there 
was a large navigable river heading well up towards the 
northeastern corner of the Island, which flowed towards 
the south or southeast, and at the mouth of which was 
the town of Oras. It was this stream, or one flowing 
parallel to it, that he hoped to find. 

That day’s journey was one of indescribable torment. 
Towards noon Hazzard became delirious and had to be 
carried. The other sick men were forced along by cor- 


porals, one being assigned to each man. Cochrane moved 
from one end of the column to the other as by sheer force 
of will power he drove the men forward through a wilder- 
ness hitherto untrodden of jungle, mountain and morass. 
It wrenched his heart to see men who had risked their 
lives again and again to save him from danger, goaded 
like beasts by his own orders, but there was nothing else 
to do. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon the column, bear- 
ing its burden of helpless ones, was struggling through 
an entanglement of plants covered with tough spines 
which stung when they touched like the bite of a ven- 
omous reptile. The Captain was at the head of the column 
seeking a camping place, for some of the men could be 
driven no farther, when he emerged suddenly on the bank 
of a broad and deep stream. A glance at his compass 
told him that the direction of its fow at that place was 
southeast. There was no trail along the bank—the 
jungle being unbroken and more dense than usual and at 
a bend down stream could be seen the face of a high 
precipice crowned with the usual matted growth of vege- 
tation. Here was a new problem for solution. He was 
turning it over in his mind when he heard a sound coming 
from up stream which made him tingle with joy. It was 
the noise of an approaching steamer. The men heard 
it too, and lined the bank eagerly, their unshorn hair and 
mud-covered rags of uniforms giving them the appear- 
ance of a band of castaways. 

When around the bend came a large launch with a brass 
gatling gun mounted at the bow and the blue shirts of a 
group of soldiers showing under the awning stretched 
over the deck, the Macabebes went wild, dancing, scream- 
ing and throwing their arms about in paroxysms of hap- 
piness. 

Through his glasses Cochrane saw one of the lounging 
soldiers on board spring to life and point out his men to 
an officer. He expected then that the launch would move 
towards him. Instead it sheered away towards the op- 
posite bank and increased its speed. Cochrane yelled to 
the Macabebes to lie down and himself stood there alone 
waving his hat. His command was given just in time, 
for the gatling gun came into action and raked the shore 
where they had stood, Cochrane barely escaping the rain 
of bullets by throwing himself backward into the mud. 
The firing continued until the launch rounded the bend 
down stream and passed out of sight, the noise of its pro- 
peller soon dying out in the distance. They had been 
mistaken for Pulajans. 


(To be concluded.) 











Deception in War 


By Major Francis G. BoNHAM 
Infantry 


“Always mystify, mislead and surprise the enemy, 
if possible.”—Stonewall Jackson's First Maxim. 


N offensive combat, surprise affords the aggressor an 
opportunity to obtain decisive results at relatively 
slight cost. In defensive combat it enables the de- 

fender to attain his end with minimum losses. Surprise 
should, therefore, always be the first object of every com- 
mander. 

The degree of surprise attainable will be greater in 
proportion as the enemy has been deceived. Thus, if a 
defender expects the main attack to be delivered at any 
one of points “A”, ““B” or “C” he will so locate his re- 
serves that they can be sith moved in support of any 
one of these points. By secretly concentrating superior 
forces against ““C,” the attacker will obtain a certain 
degree of surprise. But if the defender can be made to 
believe that the principal effort is coming against “A”’, 
and thereby be induced to move his reserves to meet this 
threat, a main blow delivered at “C” will be a complete 
surprise and the results will probably be decisive. To de- 
ceive the enemy and cause him to make faulty disposi- 
tions, then to paraly ze him with a decisive blow before 
he can alter them, represents the highest expression of 
the art of war. 

Of course offensive action is not always possible. But 
in defensive action also, surprise plays a major role. For 
example, it will frequently be necessary or desirable to 
withdraw. In such cases if the withdrawing commander 

can create the impression that he intends to resist stub- 
bornly in place or to pass to the offensive he will be able 
to withdraw under cover of darkness with but little dan- 
ger of serious interference. Likewise in every other form 
of defensive combat, successful deception will go far to- 
ward gaining complete surprise. 

At first thought it appears that the increasing efficiency 
of aérial observation, the effectiveness of modern methods 
of communication and the speed and range of ground 
reconnaissance agencies have combined to bring to an end 
the era in whdels tactical and strategical surprise were 
possible. A A little thought will Sialinne the fallacy of this 
assumption. In fact the skillful commander will employ 
these very means to deceive his adversary. 

Tomorrow, just as he did yesterday, the commander 
will operate in the “fog of war’ through which he will 
constantly strive to see. ‘By every avail ile agency he will 
gather information in an effort to discover the intentions 
of his opponent. Bit by bit a picture will be disclosed to 
him, a picture that will always be distorted. This is 
principally because the human error inevitably creeps in. 
Even the reports of eyewitnesses vary between wide limits 
and things seen are not what they appear to be. If the 
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opponent can further distort the inaccuracies of this 
ture and at the same time conceal the fraud, he will have 
cleared the way for complete surprise. Thereafter his 
success will be measured largely by the speed and the 
power with which he presses this advantage. 

To consider intelligently how deception can be obtained 
in modern warfare it 1s necessary first to study the 
methods that have been successfully employed 1 in the 
past. And for this purpose it is appropriate to start with 
the methods of that master of deception, Stonewall Jack- 
son, who, with inferior forces was able repeatedly to 
“mystify, mislead and surprise the enemy.’ ; 

The first operation in which Jackson employed to 
marked advantage his skill in the art of deception took 
place in 1862. The general situation in the Valley the 
latter part of April is indicated on Special Map No. 1. 
On April 25th, Lee, who had just been placed in com- 
mand of Confederate operations in Virginia, informed 
Jackson that Federal troops were being collected at Fred- 
ericksburg. Of course the presumption was that these 
were reinforcements for McClellan and that they were 
being taken from the Valley or from the forces covering 
W. ashington east of the Blue Ridge Mountains. Lee ac- 
cordingly suggested that Jackson concentrate against one 
of the ll Meret detachment and destroy it. 

Lee’s suggestion was entirely to the liking of Jackson. 
He alecidod t join E, Johnson west of Staunton and at- 
tack Milroy, leaving Ewell and Ashby to threaten Banks, 
who, it must be adneined, had shown no great desire to 
fight. Nevertheless, there was the possiblity that should 
Banks divine Jackson’s intentions too soon he might con- 
tain Ewell and march on Staunton, thus frustrating the 
plan. Accordingly on the 30th, Ashby was ordered to 
make a strong demonstration against Banks at Harrison- 
burg. Sonuchaw a Union soldier who had been in Jack- 
son’s hands managed to escape just before the Confederate 
cavalry struck. To Banks it appeared that Ashby was 
desperately trying .to recapture the prisoner. This gave 
credence to the soldier’s report that Jackson was “bound 
for Richmond.” Banks swallowed the bait and that night 
wired Mr. Stanton that there was nothing more to “do 
in the Valley and prayed to be allowed to cross the Blue 
Ridge and “clear the whole country north of Gordons- 
ville.” 

The logical route for Jackson to use if his objective was 
Milroy ran via Port Republic, Cross Keys and Staunton, 
or Port Republic, Waynesboro and Staunton. To cross 
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the Blue Ridge with its terrible roads would clearly indi- 
cate a move to Richmond or perhaps to Fredericksburg. 
So Jackson, who was never given to doing the obvious 
thing, marched to Port Republic and then over the moun- 
tains to Mechum’s River Station. 

When Jackson left, Ewell moved down the mountain 
to the position just vacated. On May 3d, while Jack- 
son was disappearing over the Blue Ridge, Banks learned 
that Ewell had recently arrived at the Gap with an esti- 
mated force of ‘‘12,000 men” and that Jackson was at 
Port Republic. Banks’ cavalry and his spies, reporting 
what they had been led to believe, convinced him that 
he was now in grave danger and on the 5th he fell back 
to New Market firm in the belief that Jackson was 
marching from Port Republic on Harrisonburg. 

At Mechum’s River Station Jackson entrained for 
Staunton, and on the 7th proceeded from that point to 
pick up E. Johnson and undertake the swift destruction 
of Milroy’s isolated detachment. That day Banks at New 
Market reported: “Our cavalry from near Harrisonburg 


report tonight that Jackson occupies that town, and that 
he has been largely reinforced. Deserters confirm reports 
of Jackson’s movements in this direction.” 

That Banks was not discerning is admitted. Yet when 
the reports of reconnaissance agencies and spies are con- 
firmed by deserters the most acute perception might well 
accept them as conclusive. 

The next operation in which Jackson successfully fooled 
his opponents took place the following month. While 
Jackson was dealing roughly with Fremont and Shields 
at Cross Keys and Port Republic on June 8th and gth, 
Lee at Richmond prepared and dispatched the following 
instructions: “Should there be nothing requiring your 
attention in the Valley . . . and you can make arrange- 
ments to deceive the enemy and impress him with the 
idea of your presence, please let me know, that you may 
unite at the decisive moment with the army near Rich- 
mond.” 

At the same time Lee ordered the brigades of Whiting 


and Lawton which were with him at Richmond to join 
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Jackson in the Valley. The plan was to reinforce Jackson 
who‘should defeat the main Federal force in the Valley 
or compel it to retreat northward. By thus threatening 
Washington it was hoped to alarm the Union authorities 
to such an extent that they would abandon for the time 
being any ideas they might have of reinforcing Mc- 
Clellan, slowly closing i in on Richmond. Then whe the 
Federals were ‘cndeeed that he was bent on the capture 
of their capital, Jackson was to move the bulk of his 
forces quickly to the south and with Lee crush McClel- 
lan’s nght wing which now lay north of the Chicka- 
Loanieny near “RT 

To further this plan the departure of Whiting weal 
Lawton for the Valley was made without even a pre- 
tense at secrecy. Federal prisoners about to be paroled 
were permitted to go where they could see the departing 
trains full of sidilinws and count the regiments. No secret 
was made of the destination of the trains. Thus Lee pre- 
pared the way for the deception that he expected Jackson 
to continue. 

Jackson’s actions in this respect exceeded the expecta- 
tions of his commander. When Lee’s despatch of June 
8th arrived, Jackson had just won the battle of Port Re- 
public. Immediately grasping the possibilities of the 
maneuver Lee proposed and seeing clearly the importance 
of deceiving the enemy if the plan were to be successful, 
Jackson ber: no time in creating the impression that Wash- 
ington was in immediate danger. 

He ordered his cavalry to press the defeated Federals 
and so well were his orders carried out that Fremont’s 
retreat from Cross Keys became almost precipitate. At 
Harrisonburg the Federal commander abandoned several 
hundred of ‘aa wounded and some of his stores. The next 
day, according to his own report, “significant demon- 
strations of the enemy drove him hs a strong position 
at Mount Jackson. On the 14th he reached Strasburg 
where he halted, for Banks at Middletown was now in 
close support. 

On the 12th the infantry and artillery of the Army of 
the Valley moved a few miles south of Port Republic 
where it remained until the 17th. During all this time 
the Confederate cavalry, though far hneponid supporting 
distance of its infantry, was actively engaged 1 in mystify- 
ing and misleading the enemy. Feddonal a rs of flags 
a 9 truce were in various ways given to understand chat 
Jackson was advancing in great strength. The cavalry 
outpost line was maintained in close contact with the 
enemy. Civilians were not permitted to enter or to leave 
the lines. Even the men themselves were ignorant of 
the location of the Confederate infantry. “The engineers 
were directed to prepare a series of maps of the Valley. 
and all who acquired a knowledge of this carefully 
divulged order told their friends in poiadesie: that Jack- 
son was going at once in pursuit of Fremont. As those 
friends told their friends without loss of time, it was 


soon the well-settled conviction of everybody that nothing 
was further from Jackson’s intention than an evacuation 


of the Valley.” 


Federal spies, with which the South 
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swarmed, were not slow in transmitting this information, 
It is also probable that Jackson utilized his own excellent 
spy system to strengthen the impression that he desited 
to create. 

On the 17th came Lee’s last letter. Jackson was to 
move south such of his troops as he deemed advisable and 
join the army at Richmond without delay. He therefore 
ordered the cavalry to remain in the Valley and to con- 
tinue to do everything possible to impress the enemy 
with the idea of a Contedenste advance to the Potomac. 
With the remainder of his army he set out at once for 
Richmond. 

So effective was the deception in this case that as late 
as the 28th, after Jackson had been engaged for forty- 
eight hours with McClellan’s right wing one hundred 
and fifty miles away, Banks “believed that he (Jackson) 

was preparing for an attack on Middletown.” And Banks 
was not the only one who had been so thoroughly hood- 
winked. Fremont had fallen back on Seis and then 
when ordered to Front Royal, had gone with the utmost 
reluctance. Shields had been siillenna to remain at Luray, 
then to go to Front Royal. Romney, Harper’s Ferry and 
Winciener had been reinforced. 

Then on the very day that Jackson pressed in on Me- 
Clellan’s right flank, Stanton wired that the forces of 
McDowell, "Bissks and Fremont were being formed into 
one army under Pope “‘to attack and overcome the Rebel 
forces under Jackson and Ewell’ ‘—thought, of course, 
still to be in the Valley. Thus had Jackson again used 
his favorite weapon to help effect complete surprise. 

It may be contended that such deception is impossible 
today, that aérial observation would certainly detect the 
fraud. History does not warrant such an ‘assumption. 
The World War itself provides several examples of suc- 
cessful deception under the eyes of hostile air observation. 
Indeed, in some instances this observation was the un- 
witting medium of the imposition. 

Special Map No. 2 shows the dispositions of the Turks 
and the location of the British front lines in Palestine in 
early August, 1918. General Allenby, the British com- 
mander, decided to take the offensive with the ultimate 
aim of destroying all of the Turkish armies. His initial 
plan was to desis the Seventh and Eighth Turkish 
Armies by a main effort along the coast. Here the infantry 
was to open a gap in the enemy’s lines through which 
three cavalry divisions were to advance rapidly and cut 
the lines of communication at El Afuleh. A secondary 
effort was to be made east of the Jordan. 

The Turkish position was strong and the Turk under 
Liman von Sanders, was still a good defensive fighter. 
For Allenby’s operation to succeed it was essential that 
his main blow be a complete surprise. 

His plan of concentration involved a fifty-mile transfer 
of three cavalry divisions from the Jordan Valley to a 
point in rear of his left flank. Although the problem of 
transferring these three divisions without the move being 
dens 3 was in itself difficult, ic was still further com- 
plicated by the necessity of making von Sanders believe 
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that the British right was being strongly reinforced. 
Despite the apparent impossibilities of this problem, the 
ingenious British commander found a solution. 

When a unit was transferred from the right it moved 
at night and left its camps standing. A few men were 
left behind to stir around and create the illusion that the 
camps were still occupied. The cavalry picket lines were 
left in position and dummy horses were made by drap- 
ing blankets over stakes driven into the ground. Fifteen 
thousand of these “‘sawbuck horses’’ made their appear- 
ance. To heighten the illusion, dummy camps were built 
and a few old mules hitched to rough drags were driven 
around to raise clouds of dust. By September 17th the 
three cavalry divisions had been transferred, yet on that 
day von Sanders’ air reconnaissance reported: “Far from 
there being any diminution in the cavalry in the Jordan 
Valley there were (are) evidences of twenty-three more 
squadrons.” 

Thus, not only had a force of nine thousand cavalry- 
men been moved from the Jordan Valley to the coast 
without arousing the suspicions of von Sanders but he 
now believed that at strong cavalry reinforcements had been 
brought up opposite lias left. And certainly it cannot 
be said of von Sanders as might be said of Banks, that 
he was lacking in ability or experience as a commander. 

These, lainiede, were not the only steps taken to con- 
vince the Turks that a drive against their left was im- 
minent. Infantry activities on ie British right flank 
were increased and raids and reconnaissances were carried 
out in such a manner as to indicate preparations for an 
advance up the Jordan Valley or towards Amman. One 
British battalion was marched daily from Jerusalem to 
Jericho and trucked back at night. Radio traffic was in- 
cteased on the British right and decreased on the left. 
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Additional bridges were built over the Jordan and bridge 


materials were placed along its banks. A brigade on the 
coast was marched eastwards in broad daylight for three 
days and then returned to its position by night. 

To further convince von Sanders that no large scale 
operations were to take place on the British left, a few 
high-ranking British officers subtly intimated to one or 
two carefully selected residents of Jaffa that their houses 
would be required as billets during the entire winter. As 
was expected, this information quickly found its way to 
von Sanders who doubtless interpreted it as Allenby in- 
tended he should. 

Owing to the necessity for converting the transport of 
two infantry divisions near the coast from wheel to pack, 
considerable movement to and from a large depot in their 
rear was unavoidable. This might have taken place at 
night with little fear of discovery but to strengthen the 
impression that his left was being weakened Alcoby had 
movements to the depot made during daylight and the 
return movements made at night. 

It was found necessary to build two bridges over the 
river north of Jaffa for use during the attack. In order 
to allay the suspicions of the Turks, two schools of in- 
struction in bridge-building were established at the 
selected sites several weeks Scheie D-day. There the stu- 
dents continually built the bridges and then immediately 
dismantled them. When weeded they were simply buile 
and left standing. 

What infinite pains merely to deceive! But certainly 
the results obtained—the destruction of three Turkish 
armies in a few days and the elimination of Turkey from 
the war—more than compensated the British for their 
trouble. 

Thus it is seen that deception in offensive combat is 
still possible and is highly profitable. An outstanding 
example of successful deception in defensive warfare was 
provided by Beauregard in his withdrawal from Corinth, 
Mississippi, in 1862. The Creole with forty thousand 
men was opposed by Halleck with one hundred and 
twenty thousand. The superior Union army was un- 
questionably preparing to attack. Beauregard correctly 
estimated that there was little likelihood that he could - 
hold his position and accordingly he decided to retire 
before the attack could be launched. 

The withdrawal of forty thousand men from close con- 
tact with a force three times as large is never a simple 
matter. Beauregard knew that if Halleck learned of his 
intentions the little Confederate army would have a rough 
time of it. He determined, therefore, to deceive Halleck 
“Gf possible.” 

To this end he had an empty train run into Corinth. 
As the train rumbled into the station a large number of 
soldiers who had been carefully coached in their parts 
cheered wildly just as they would have done if reinforce- 
ments had been arriving. Bugles were blown and drums 
beaten to lend still greater reality to the ruse. After the 
train had been in long enough for troops to have unloaded 
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it was run back a few miles below Corinth and the farce 
was repeated again and again. 

The trick accomplished all that Beauregard hoped for. 
That night Pope, one of Halleck’s subordinates, reported: 
“The enemy are reinforcing heavily in my front and left. 
The cars are running constantly, and the cheering is im- 
mense every time they unload in front of me. I have no 
doubt from all appearances, that J shall be attacked in 
heavy force at daylight.” 

When day broke on May 3oth the Federal observers 
saw what appeared to be the enemy’s guns still in their 
positions of the afternoon before, with the gunners in 
characteristic attitudes around them. Here and there over 
the Confederate trenches appeared a gray cap, presumably 
that of a sentry. 

Shortly afterwards Halleck commenced his preliminary 
bombardment. The Confederate guns did not reply, the 
gunners made no move to take cover. After a brief time 
a white flag appeared in front of the Confederate position 
and then, from a group of civilians who were carrying it, 
Halleck learned what he had not even suspected-— 
Beauregard had pulled out during the night, bag and 
baggage. The guns were logs painted black, the gun- 
ners straw-stuffed scarecrows, the sentries merely stakes 
with caps stuck on them. 

But if this was “Civil War stuff” and not to be thought 
of today, the British withdrawal from Gallipoli in 1915-16 
cannot possibly be so dubbed. The story of this classic 
is too well known to need more than a brief reference. 
It will be recalled that the British made every effort to 
cause the enemy to think that the situation in the long- 
established British lines was normal during the final nights 
of the operation. The artillery firing was a repetition of 
that of the preceding nights. A few small arms were 
rigged up in the British trenches to fire towards the 

urks at irregular intervals long after the last Britisher 
was on the water. Here, as at Corinth, the deception was 
complete and the withdrawal was effected without enemy 
interference. 

Thus the value of deception to avoid unnecessary losses 
in this particular phase of defensive combat is apparent. 
That it is no less valuable in other phases of defensive 
combat seéms obvious. 

From the examples given it is possible to deduce cer- 
tain principles which should be violated only with a full 
realization of the risks involved. 

First: The actions taken must be such as will produce 
the desired effect on the enemy. To do this every ruse 
must be considered from the enemy’s viewpoint before 
it is adopted. For instance, a dummy battery that looks 
like a dummy battery to the enemy will not only fail to 
convince him but will probably arouse his suspicions. 
A noise intended to convey the impression of tanks in 
movement must be accurately reproduced or it will be 
worthless. A feint must be strong enough initially to 
indicate a real attack or the deception will be immediately 
apparent. 

SECOND: The fewest possible number of people should 
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know of the deception. Jackson, of course, told no one. 
He deceived even his own staff. Allenby told only a few, 
until the last moment. Thus they both guarded against 
a leak through spies, deserters or the injudicious remarks 
of their own well-intentioned officers. How far it is wise 
to go in this respect is necessarily dependent on many 
circumstances and must be determined by the com. 
mander in each situation. 

Tuirp: Everyone who is to play a key part in the de- 
ception must know exactly what he is to do though he 
need not necessarily know why. Beauregard assembled 
his principal subordinates at Corinth and made them 
repeat their lines until he was assured that each one knew 
every detail of his particular assignment in the scheme 
to fool Halleck. Before he left Elk Run Valley to join 
E. Johnson and attack Milroy, Jackson told Colonel 
Munford just what was expected of the cavalry and he 
may have told him why. From the capable way Mun- 
ford carried out his mission there is no doubt that he 
knew what he was to do. 

Fourtu: A definite carefully-thought-out plan for de- 
ceiving the enemy must be prepared well ahead of time. 
A haphazard plan probably will fail to include many 
agencies that might be used advantageously and to co- 
ordinate those that are used. A good plan prepared too 
late for all key participants to learn their réles and to 
make thorough preparations for carrying them out, prob- 
ably will fail to achieve the desired end. The larger the 
unit involved the more time will be required to perfect 
the plan and put it into operation. In general, as soon as 
a commander has decided upon his operations plan, he 
should begin to formulate his plan of deception, if he 
proposes to use deception. 

FirtH: All available practicable means and methods 
should be employed in the plan of deception. It is not 
likely that von Sanders would have believed that the 
British cavalry was still in the Jordan Valley on Sep- 
tember 17th had its presence been indicated merely by 
clouds of dust. But with the numetous confirmatory te- 
ports that he had of a British concentration in the Valley 
he can scarcely be blamed for having misinterpreted the 
picture that was certified to him as being authentic. 


CONCLUSION 


Although only large units were involved in the histori 
cal examples cited, the principles deduced apply with 
equal force to every unit, large and small. The applica- 
tion of the principles varies, however, and in each situa 
tion is dependent on the conditions that confront the 
unit and on the means available to the commander. In 
every case the common sense, imagination and ingenuity 
of the commander must determine how the means at 
hand can best be employed. There is only one ourde— 
all possible steps should be taken to cause the enemy 0 
expect a course of action radically different from that 
actually to be followed. Of a certainty the enemy will 
not always be deceived but the effort to deceive him can 
always be made. 
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UR army has invaded Red territory, and as the 
situation had temporarily stabilized, both the 
Blues (east) and Reds (west) apparently were 
going to attempt envelopments of the south flank,” con- 
tinued Captain Fette Locke. “The left of the Blue army 
rested about a mile northeast of the position indicated by 
‘A’ in the sketch above. Reports received by our cavalry 
regiment, which was at the time covering the advance of 
an infantry division, indicated that we might expect op- 
position from a mechanized cavalry regiment which, air 
reconnaissance revealed, was within contact distance. The 
infantry division was marching toa position which would 
extend the Blue front to the mie. 

“Our regiment had been recently reorganized, The 
field trains hail been motorized and a ‘platoon of scout cats 
added. The rifle troops had three platoons of three squads 
each and a light machine-gun platoon of three squads 
with two guns per squad. 

“While on the march we received reports from our 
scout cars indicating contact with enemy armored cars 
to the northwest. Tix presence of the mechanized regi- 
ment in our zone of advance had been definitely estily 
lished. 

“At about 9:30 a.m., the regimental commander re- 
ceived a mission to secure the “high grot und extending 
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about 2,500 yards southwest from the point ‘A,’ to con- 
tinue covering the advance of the infantry, and to hold 
the ground indicated until relieved by infantry elements 
at about noon today. 

“The Colonel then, at point ‘B,’ directed that two 
detachments be immediately emits both moving 
by wide encircling movement, the first to approach point 
. generally Sais the northeast, and the second to ap- 
proach our objective generally from the southeast. These 
would not be within supporting distance of the main 
body of the regiment. The remainder of the regiment 
would march up Femur Canyon on point 5 tk pid de- 
pending on information gained by that time, would con- 
tinue generally to the hich ground at ‘A,’ extending its 
front to the southwest. 

“My troop, with one platoon of caliber 50 machine 
guns (2 sections of 2 guns each) attached, was to con- 
tinue as advance guard and move out without delay. 
Instructions given me earlier were unchanged. The ques- 
tion that immediately arose :n my mind was: “What dis- 
positions should be made of my troop and how should I 
use my anti-tank weapons?’ It proved very interesting, 
and I wonder in a case like that 
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Solution 
“This,” Captain Fette Locke elucidated, “ts what I 
did. I attached caliber 30 light machine-gun squads to 
the 1st and 2d platoons. In addition | attached one sec- 
tion (2 guns) of caliber 50 machine guns to the 1st pla- 
toon, and the caliber 50 machine-gun platoon, less one 
section, to the 2d Platoon. 

“T detailed the 1st Platoon, with attachments, to move 
along the high ground on the right (north) side of Femur 
Canyon, ona the 2d Platoon, as reénforced, to parallel 
the canyon on the high ground on the south side. Re- 
sponsibility for contact between the flank groups and the 
remainder of the advance guard rested with the flank de- 
tachments. Instructions were also given them that they 
would remain abreast of the siecaiidice of the troop, 
which, with a squad from the 3rd Platoon as a covering 
force, would move up Femur Canyon proper. 

“You see that I had a spear head formation, with the 
squad as point in advance of the other parts of the advance 
guard.” 

Discussion 

“My reasons for this formation were as follows: When 
considering advance guard formations we immediately 
visualize the ‘ceeniona’ formation, point, advance party, 
support, etc. That, in this situation, would have been of 
no value. Of course, even with the old conventional 
formations, we pointed to the flank if we wanted recon- 
naissance. But here, marching up a canyon, in the main 
heavily wooded, was a poor place to send out reconnais- 
sance groups. More than that, hadn’t previous recon- 
naissance by scout cars developed the fact that we would 
in all probability encounter mechanization? Machine 
guns of anti-mechanization capabilities would be of no 

alae in the bottom of the canyon, with no field of fire, 
and vulnerable in pack. So the thing to do was to get 
them out where they could be used. That’ s the big point. 
They were the only means, practically, of debeeae a against 
mechanization, and were attached to my troop ie that 
purpose. 

“By placing two caliber 50’s with the flank platoons, 
I was able to assure myself of progress. We had a definite 
mission, and had to keep moving to accomplish it. Our 
mobility depended on those guns. Two guns can be leap- 
frogged by having one cover the other to favorable com- 
manding terrain. The caliber 30’s were attached to 
strengthen the defensive fire power of the flank groups. 
Dlese groups, incidentally, would provide their own 
security, scouts, etc. The range of the weapons would 
assure mutual support. They could fire over the canyon, 
and thus reduce armored car resistances that might be 
met on opposite flanks. 

“We had little opposition to anticipate in the canyon 
proper. The high ground on the sides were our main 
threat. For that reason the small covering group in the 
canyon, which I called a point, would ‘a able to look 
around and keep us from being ambushed. If opposition 
was met in the canyon, I felt that the caliber 30 light 
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machine guns I had with me would assist in brushing j it 
The regiment was behind me. 

“Why did i keep the caliber 50 platoon less a section 
on the south side? By looking over the terrain, a well 
defined open ridge lies between Humerus Draw and 
Femur Canyon. But there are two marked indentations 
on the other side of the route of advance, Sacrum and 
Ilium Canyons. These would have to be crossed to carry 
out my plan, and I felt that the machine-gun officer with 
the platoon would be placed advantageously to handle the 
more difficult terrain. 

“One thing to remember in operating against mechani- 
concluded Captain Fette Locke, “‘is that its 
vehicles operate most eficiently over flat open country, 
Your defense to a considerable extent is gained by operat- 
ing in terrain unfavorable to it. And whet you have gone 
to all the trouble to figure that out, keep 1 your weapons 


aside. 


zation,” 


Unless vour 
guns are 1n position to open effective fire with a minimum 
of delay, enemy mechanization, by using its mobility to 
advantage, can harass and seriously did you through 
bobbing up here and there. By taking only enough pot 
shots at you to force you to keep your head down, it mav 
* (Department 


on high ground wine you can use them. 


prevent your carrying out your mission. 


of Tactics, The Cavalry School. ) 
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Chief of Cavalry Visits Pennsylvania 
National Guard Camp 


PON the invitation of Major General E. C. Shan- 

non, commanding the Pennsylvania National Guard, 
the Chief of Cavalry viel the 52d Cavalry Brigade from 
July 17th to 21st during the encampment ‘and field exer- 
cises at Camp Murr, Caldwoak, Pa. 

The schedule included a variety of exercises, one of the 
most instructive being a combined command post and 
terrain exercise to ‘nitude echelons of command down to 
squadrons, with troops represented by a few men with 
guidons, conducted over the ideal terrain in that section 
of the State. Since owners of private land permitted 
reconnaissances to be made on their property, 1t was 
possible to get much valuable practice and instruction 19 
the proper use of terrain. The great advantage of employ- 
ing Cavalry in a delaying action against the flanks or rear 
of ‘the opposing force aie than in its front was brought 
out very strikingly. 

Another i interesting exercise was devoted to patrolling. 
Each rifle troop of thee 103rd_ and rogth regiments was 
given a sector in which to conduct continuous day and 
night patrolling. Bivouacs were generally about ten miles 
tell camp, and patrolling extenied another ten miles. 

In commenting on the summer training period, the 
Chief of Cavalry stated: 

“Considering ‘the fact that a great proportion of the 
mounts had to die hired for the troops during the encamp- 
ment, the results obtained in these exercises were quite 
remarkable. The program was so arranged as to afford 
the personnel of the brigade opportunities to apply proper 
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rinciples of horsemastership and tactics in the field and 
under conditions paralleling those that will exist after 
M-Day, so far as mounts are concerned; communications 
were stressed, and message centers and radio sets operated 
efectively. The exercises were carried out in a very work- 
manlike manner, due not only to sound previous training 
but also to the intelligence, energy and enthusiasm of 
all participating. 

“Were more time available, the development of indi- 
vidual, unit and tactical training would progress rapidly 
to the highest standards. What has been accomplished in 
the limited time available is truly admirable and reflects 
great credit upon Brigadier General Edward J. Stackpole, 
It, Brigade Commander, and his officers, as well as upon 
the Regular Army instructors.” 
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The Goodrich Trophy Training Test 


HE Goodrich Trophy Competition, which was not 

held in 1933 because of the C.C.C. activities of the 
Regular Army and the curtailment of ammunition allow- 
ances, will be held during October of this year. 

With the consent of Colonel Goodrich, the generous 
donor of the trophy, conditions relating to this competi- 
tion have been changed. Under the original conditions 
this trophy was to have come into the permanent posses- 
sion of the troop which won it three times. However, 
since the competition began in 1926, the trophy has never 
been won twice by the same troop, and only twice by the 
same regiment. It is now the intention of the Chief of 
Cavalry that the regiment that has won this competition 
three times will retain permanent possession either of the 
trophy or of a suitable reproduction of the same. In effect, 
this will mean that when a regiment has won the Good- 
tich Trophy three times the test itself will come to an 
end. 

Under present conditions all rifle troops in the regular 
Cavalry in the United States are potential contestants for 
the Goodrich Trophy this year. One troop from each 
regiment will be drawn by lot, by the Chief of Cavalry, 
to enter this competition. As the drawing of contestants 
will not take place until just a few days prior to the com- 
petition, all troops must be prepared instead of just one 
troop in each regiment. 

Another change inaugurated this year is to give out as 
much information as possible 1 in advance. Accordingly, 
the conditions of the competition and the subjects on 
which organizations will be rated will be published as 
soon as shh are decided. Only the actual tactical situa- 
tions for each troop will remain unknown prior to the 
competition. 

By these means it is believed the purpose of the com- 
petition, which is to promote interest in training in the 
Cavalry, will be better served as all rifle troops ate po- 
tential competitors until chance determines the final 
contestants. 
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Troop A. Calas Car Troop), 1st il (Mecz.) 


Armored Car Troop Pleases V.F.W. State 


Convention 


fos entire personnel of Troop A (Armored Car 
Troop) 1st Cavalry (Mecz), Captain Charles H. 
Unger commanding, has been highly praised for the ex- 
cellent parade, soldierly bearing and splendid discipline 
of the unit during 1 its visit to Newton, Kansas, in June 
on the occasion of the V.F.W. State Convention. 

Mr. John M. Houston, of Newton, who handled the 
local arrangements for the troop’s visit, stated in a letter 
to The Honorable Harry H. Woodring, The Assistant 
Secretary of War: 

“Captain Unger, in charge, was not only a splendid 
officer, but did everything he could to explain to the 
citizenry every detail of the organization, and codperated 
in every way to help make the day and parade the great 
success it was. 

“I want to say that Major General Smedley D. Butler, 
U.S.M.C., Retired, expressed himself to me regarding the 
troop, stating that it was one of the finest outfits he had 
ever seen, the Marines not excluded. The machinery was 
in perfect condition and the men were ready for any in- 
spection. Their shoes were shined, their uniforms were 
spotless and they really were a splendid looking detail of 
men. 

“And above all, the conduct of the men during their 
stay 1n Newton was above reproach 1 in any and all ways.” 

The Chief of Cavalry, in forwarding a copy of Mr. 
Houston’s letter to Captain Unger, expressed his gratifica- 
tion at the splendid impression made by the armored car 
unit, and congratulated the entire personnel of the troop 
on the excellent manner in which its parade was carried 
out and on its exemplary conduct while at Newton. 
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The Horse Situation 
REVIEW of the horse situation indicates that, with 
good management and barring bad luck, the mounts 
of our Cavalry regiments can be fairly well maintained 
during the coming year, despite the reduced appropria- 
tions for the purchase of horses. 
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From a total allowance of 7,951 horses for the Cavalry, 
there is now an actual shortage of about 750 horses, which 
figure is not excessive when it is recalled that horses are 
normally purchased and issued in the summer. It can be 
assumed that about 750 more will be lost through acci- 
dents and condemnation during the coming year. To 
offset the actual shortage at this time ad: to provide 
for losses in the coming year, The Quartermaster General 
has funds for the purchase of 1,000 C: avalry horses. While 
all Cavalry regiments can be filled with horses this sum- 
mer, a shortage of about 500 will probably develop by 
spring. The exact amount of this shortage will depend 
to a large extent on the horsemastership of unit com- 
itndlions. 

On account of the shortage of horses at remount depots 
this year, no depot-raised taviex were held for sale to 
officers; all were placed at disposal of the Chiefs of Cav- 
alry and Field Artillery to fill the requirements at the 
Cavalry and Field Artillery Schools. 
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Private Kline Develops New Generator Crank 


HE Chief of Cavalry recently commended Private 

Leo W. Kline, Headquarters Troop, 3rd Cavalry, in 
recognition of his interest and = in developing a new 
onik for generator type GN- 

Private Kline evolved the ic, for the new crank which 
overcomes some objectionable features of the one now in 
use, and drew the plan entirely on his own initiative. This 
crank shows considerable promise as a means of steadying 
the chest and permitting easier turning of the generator, 
with the added advantage of allowing an extra man to 
assist in turning. The Signal Corps laboratories at Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey, are now working on a plan to 
utilize the improvement. 

In his letter of commendation to Private Kline, the 
Chief of Cavalry said: “Through the initiative and con- 
structive effort of capable men like yourself we are de- 
veloping modern equipment to meet the needs of our 
Cavalry. Your contribution to the improvement of our 
equipment is deeply appreciated.” 
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List of Graduates, The Cavalry School, 
June, 1934 


ApvANCED CLass 


Major James R. Finley, Cavalry. 

Captain Herbert V. Scanlan, Cavalry. 

Captain Harry W. Maas, Cavalry. 

Captain Donald R. Dunkle, Cavalry. 

Captain Alexander G. Olsen, Cavalry. 

Captain Mark A. Devine, Jr., Cav alry. 

Captain Harry Knight, Cavalry. 

Captain Hugh G. Culton, Cavalry. 

Captain William S. Conrow, Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant Tsi-Hsi Yuan, Chinese Army. 





ADVANCED EqQuiTATION CLass 


First Lieutenant George G. Elms, Cavalry. 
First Lieutenant John B. Reybold, Cavalry. 
First Lieutenant Halley G. Maddox, Cavalry. 
First Lieutenant Ralph T. Garver, Cavalry. 
First Lieutenant Raymond W. Curtis, Cavalry. 
First Lieutenant Theodore S. Riggs, Cavalry. 


Second Lieutenant Powhatan M. Morton, Cav ralry, 


Troop Orricers’ Cass 

First Lieutenant Ovid O. Wilson, Infantry. 

First Lieutenant Robert E. Hogaboom, U. S. Marine 
Corps. 

First Lieutenant Henry R. Westphalinger, Cavalry, 

First Lieutenant Ralph W. Mohri, Veterinary Corps. 

Second Lieutenant Walter E. Finnegan, Cav aly. 
Second Lieutenant John G. Minniece, Jr., Cav alry, 
Second Lieutenant Paul W. Shumate, Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant Charles B. McClelland, Jr., Cavalry, 
Second Lieutenant Edwin H. J. Carns, Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant John J. LaPpage, Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant George W. Coolidge, Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant Milton A. Acklen, Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant Paul D. Harkins, Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant Thomas F. Taylor, Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant Edward J. McNally, Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant Eric H. F. Svensson, Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant Louis M. deL. deRiemer, Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant Hugh W. Stevenson, Cavalry. 
Second Lieutenant James B. Quill, Cavalry. 
Captain Jorge Castellanos, Mexican Army. 


NaTIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE TROoP OFFICERS’ CLAss 


Captain Richard D. Hopp, Cav.-Res., Chicago, Illinows. 

Captain Robert Wold, Cav.-Res., Chicago, Illinots. 

First Lieutenant George C. Armstrong, Jr., Cav.-Res., 
Athens, Georgia. 

First Lieutenant A. Liston Castleman, Cav.-Res., 
Waco, Texas. 

First Lieutenant William I. Irby, Jr., Cav.-Res., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Second Lieutenant Leslie R. Blair, Cav.-Res., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 

Second Lieutenant William C. Hobbs, Jr., Cav.-Res., 
Bristol, Rhode Island. 

Second Lieutenant Andrew C. Whitfield, Cav.-Res., 
Middleburg, Virginia. 


ApvaANcED EquITATION CLass FOR NONCOMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS 


Sergeant Albert Sanders, Troop E, 14th Cavalry. 
Sergeant Victor Shantz, Troop B, 11th Cavalry. 
Corporal Mortis Jaffee, Hq. Troop, 3rd Cavalry. 
Corporal Joseph R. Krepper, Troop A, 14th Cavalry. 
Corporal Joe Duisman, Troop A, 13th Cavalry. 
Corporal William A. Loche, Troop A, 12th “Cavalry. 
Corporal Henry McGill, Troop A, ie Cavalry. 
Private cl. Paul D. Evans, Troop A , 12th Cavalry. 
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Versatile Horses 


By Captain Maurice Rose, CavALRY 


He Panamanian polo pony, like a great many 

others, has learned from experience that life is not 

entirely a matter of games and play. As a pack 
horse, he has demonstrated his ability to carry a pack of 
nearly half his own weight over trails and through mud in 
which no conceivable type of motor vehicle could possibly 
turn a wheel. 

Captain Harry Branson, commanding the 16th Pack 
Train, stationed at Corozal, Panama Canal Zone, started 
experiments in packing these animals, in order to deter- 
mine whether it 1s desirable to replace the mules in the 
train by native ponies. The results have been so successful 
that Colonel George Williams, Commander of the Pacific 
Sector, has ceil that the mule train be con- 
verted into a native horse train, basing his recommenda- 
tions upon the low cost of these ponies, the very short 
length of time required to condition them and the small 
amount of care they require in the field. 

No horse lover can observe these diminutive beasts in 
action, either on the polo field or on the trail under pack 
or saddle, without admiration for so versatile a horse. For 
example, the bay Chame 1s one-half thoroughbred by 
Renown out of a native pony and stands 14 hands high, 
weighs 750 pounds, is six years old, and cost thirty dollars 
delivered at Corozal. Chame is good for two fast periods 
of polo and can pack a total load of 288 pounds. In a test 
Chame carried this load over Canal Zone trails for twenty 
miles at the rate of four miles an hour. On his return to 
the post, when the cinchas were loosened, Chame bucked 
his pack off, as if in contempt for the short work-out un- 


Chame, held by Staff Sergeant Wm. H. 
Sweeten, O.M.C., 16th Pack Train 


der pack over the trails, through mud which in many 
places came well over his knees. 

The gray Chitre is one-half thoroughbred by Renown 
out of a native mare. Standing fourteen hands and weigh- 
ing 680 pounds, it makes a picture which immediately 
warms the equestrian heart of any observer. Chitre 1s 
only four years old and was delivered at Corozal at a total 
cost of thirty dollars. Although Chitre looks like a pint- 
size hunter, his handiness on the polo field, his ready re- 
sponse to the use of legs and the application of weight, 
and his complete ticduiaiiiiea in riding into scrimmage 
would do credit to many of his full-sized relatives playing 
polo in the States. Chitre also has learned that he did not 
come into the world only to play polo. Under the mule 
riding saddle, Model 1913, he carries an aggregate weight 
of 180 pounds. 

These two mounts are referred to, not because they are 
outstanding, but because photographs happened to be 
available to accompany this article. There are many 
others in the stable now just as worthy of comment as 
these. Colonel Williams’s Freckles or Sally, Captain 
Branson's string of gray polo ponies, the author’s Pet or 
Paint, and about forty others could easily be given col- 
umns of publicity. 

There 1s no type of terrain and practically no condition 
of trails which can not be easily negotiated by the native 
Panamanian pony. The small amount of care required by 
the ponies and their ready adaptability to the military re- 
quirements should cause them to be given serious con- 
sideration in estimating the military | yates for troops 
on the Isthmus. 





Chitre, held by Private Forest G. Thorp, 
O.M.C., 16th Pack Train 
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National Guard Publicity 
By LreuTENANT WILBUR H. Rose 


INCE the World War the National Guard forces of 

the United States have received far more favorable 
mention in the newspapers than during any like period 
before the war. This is due in part to a greater nation- 
wide interest in the citizen soldier, caused by many public 
services rendered the nation and the states by the Na- 
tional Guard since 1920. 

The Guard has made and is making a wonderful rec- 
ord in public service. Floods, fires, and other misfortunes 
and disasters, taking their toll of property and human 
life, have been occasions for the highest type of service 
on the part of the guardsman. 

Work of that type by the citizen-soldier needs no 
publicity expert to keep 1 it in the newspapers; but to keep 
the Guard’s activities at the home station week in and 
week out before the public requires constant attention 
and intelligent planning by the company commander, 
for upon his shoulders this work will fall. 

National Guard news in the local papers helps recruit- 
ings, builds up morale, and molds favorable public opin- 
ion. It gives to the officer personnel a certain prestige in 
the community—a prestige tainted with so-called mili- 
tarism; yet the National Guard officers of this country are 
representatives of the type of men who left their work 
to fight and die at Lexington and Concord. 

Regarding the practical side of National Guard pub- 
licity, there are many methods of handling 1 it, and to 
make this easier the following plan is suggested, which 
has been used, and was found to be very smscnabal. This 
plan may be considered twofold: first, through the news- 
papers of general circulation in the community where 
the organization is stationed; second, the public may be 
a to the armory to stated drills, and the guardsmen 
may attract attention and win favor by taking part in 
parades and by appearing in public on occasions when by 
so doing some community or patriotic interest is fur- 
thered. 

The ideal plan is a combination of the two methods: 
that is, tying up newspaper stories (articles in newspapers 
are always called stories by members of the newspaper 
profession) with these public appearances. 

Before the editor of a paper can prepare Army news 
intelligently he must be informed concerning the Na- 
tional Guard. It is an important duty of the company 
commander to see that the newspapers, through their 
editors, are kept informed of the various Guard activities. 
Only a few Guard officers have had the necessary train- 
ing to write news acceptable to the average newspaper; 
so the best plan is full and explicit notes and let the edi- 
tor or reporter write his own copy. 
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If the paper is a morning daily, get the notes to the 
editor as soon after drill or the event described as possi- 
ble. If it is an afternoon sheet, hand the notes in early 
the following morning. If the publication i is a weekly, 
have the sliver make plain the time most suitable to him 
for handing in news, and have the notes handed in on 
time. 

The following is a list of events that may be turned 
into newspaper copy and so used as to take advantage of 
every opportunity to give the editor live news concerning 
the ig arg 

. Annually Army Inspection. Fourth week in ad- 
vance of the date of i inspection, announce the date and 
the purpose. Third week in advance, give the name of 
the inspecting officer, and if possible secure his picture 
(a metal cut will be still better) for the paper. Second 
week in advance, sketch the preparations going on at the 
armory for the 1 inspection. Final week, inspection story. 
Give to the society editor an account of the dinner tend- 
ered the 1 inspection oficer. Immediately after the inspec- 
tion hand in a detailed report, including any showing 
made by the Guard or by individual members in which 
the community may take pride. Here is a total of five 
weeks publicity featuring one event. 

2. Summer Camp. Ten weeks of mention may be se- 
cured in this manner. Seven weeks in advance give the 
editor the date of the camp and its location. Sixth week 
give him a list of the vacancies in the organization, such 
as cooks, buglers, automatic riflemen and other specilists; 
for the machine-gun company, mule drivers. Fifth week, 
an article on the i issuing of camp equipment. Fourth 
week, any special 1 interest notes featuring individual mem- 
bers of the organization or an article on camps in general. 
Third week, a special training story concerning organ- 
izing and preparing for the field training period. Second 
onl, notes on the activities planned for the camp, such 
as entertainment for the enlisted men. Final week, an 
article on leaving the home station and date of probable 
arrival at camp, with a roster of members of the unit who 
are making the trip. While at camp have letters sent to 
the paper by the company clerk giving interesting items 
of camp life. On the return of the unit from camp hand 
in an article on trophies, medals and other awards won at 
camp, making sure to include the names of individual 
winners. Tas weeks publicity may be secured featuring 
this one event. 

3. Participation in Holiday Exercises. Usually the unit 
will parade at least once yearly on a holiday for which 
pay drill is authorized. This is good for two weeks news- 
paper mention: the week before the parade, announcing 
the Guard’s part in it, and the week after. 
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_ Payrolls. Payrolls are sent to the finance office four 
times each year. Utilizing the week they are sent to the 
finance office and the week payment is made to the troops 
ight weeks publicity may be secured. 

. Community Value of the Guard. One of the best 
sais that can be prepared is one concerning the eco- 
nomic value of the Guard to a community. This story 
should show the amount of money spent by the State 
and Federal Governments in the maintainance of the 
unit, Payrolls, armory rental, freight, express, postage, 
visits of Guard officers and instructors, repairs to armory, 
range rental, transportation to and from camp, and any 
idee expense incident to taking care of a Guard unit 
should be itemized. For a one- -company station in a small 
town the total will average something like $1,000.00 a 
month, which represents quite a finsiae:i in the economic 
life of a small community. 

6. Visits of Regular Army Instructors and higher Na- 
tional Guard Officers. In addition to inspection such 
visits occur at least twice each year and each may be 
featured. 

7. Quarterly Examinations. These examinations for 
the selecting of men for promotion to higher rating are 
held as a wale about four times each year. 

8. Social Affairs. A birthday party, Christmas banquet 
or other social event may be utilized twice, the week be- 
fore to announce it, the week following to describe it. 

g. Promotions. The promotion of individuals to non- 
commissioned grade is always a good story, and there are 
usually a few of these each quarter. 

10. Comparative Statistics. When no other news 1s 
available an article may be prepared comparing the present 
strength of the unit with its strength the same month 
the preceding year, naming vacancies. This can be done 
at least twice a year. 

11. Small Arms Repairman. Before the visit of the 
ordnance repairman his coming may be announced, and 
afterward a story may be run featuring the condition of 
small arms and other ordnance. 

12. Federal Property Invoice. Announce the coming of 
the invoicing officer. After his visit feature the property, 
its value ad approximate condition. If possible secure a 
picture of the invoicing officer. 

13. Honor Lists. After the last drill in December the 
local paper will be glad to have and print a list of the 
men who have made 100% drill attendance records dur- 
ing the calendar year, or other lists of honor men. 

14. Miscellaneous. New equipment, officers’ meet- 
ings, chemical warfare, drill and range firing at the home 


te) 
station. This is usually good for at least dint weeks. 


By following the above schedule it is possible to secure 
newspaper mention practically e every week in the year. 
The schedule may be varied, and almost any organization, 
even the smallest, may find enough to fll out the other 
four weeks. Of course events will overlap once in a 
while and accounts of them must be combined into one 
story. But other items of interest, even of a general na- 
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ture, may be substituted and still a weekly story appear 
in the paper. The above plan provides for at least 48 
weeks, as is shown by the following: 





SUMMARY 

Annual Armory Inspection .......... 5 weeks 
cease na ee ECT EEEE OTE 10 weeks 
vie oe Ee ey 2 weeks 
Chor hana EO EON T 8 weeks 
Economic Value Story .............. 1 week 
MNF so iad ens Ie de Bae bee tates 2 weeks 
ee 4 weeks 
ES ee ee eee 2 weeks 
Pe Tt Fs kk hn Sevens OPieaes 4 weeks 
Strength Comparison ............... 2 weeks 
Small Arms Inspection and Repairs.... 2 weeks 
Se ie, er 2 weeks 
Sr AN sn sries Si cadens unease 1 week 
ee OC eT TT PA 3 weeks 

it iia nats ole tae 48 weeks 


Get as many names of individuals into the various 
stories as possible. Newspaper men like to print names 
of individuals, for years of experience has taught them 
that articles featuring names of individuals in their terri- 
tory help to build and hold circulation. Give the junior 
and noncommissioned officers as much publicity as possi- 
ble. The company commander’s publicity will come 
naturally, as he 1s the head of the organization. 

Be patient with the editor if a name happens to get 
misspelled. It might have been the fault of the individual 
who gave the paper the information, or the newspaper 
personnel might have been to blame. 

Make it a rule to give the editor, along with other in- 
formation, notes concerning the individual soldier. There 
are many opportunities for this: Enlistment or reénlist- 
ment, taking examinations, promotion, g going to camp, 
winning weds or trophies at any time, occasions when 
the enlisted man 1s given charge of any phase of drill, 
and on his discharge. 

Editors of small town or small city newspapers are not 
supported by endowment, and advertising is the life- 
blood of their business. A page advertisement bringing 
fifty or sixty dollars is good business and not hard to 
secure. The company commander may show the editor 
how a page bringing that much or more can be sold to 
the local merchants through the codperation of the Guard. 

Lay out a page advertisement with the advertising 
manager of the paper, calling for new recruits, or point- 
ing out one or more of the desirable features of the Na- 
tional Guard. Have a representative of the paper and a 
member of the Guard sell space on the page to the local 
merchants at the rate of two or three dollars for each busi- 
ness. Twenty or thirty merchants can be sold on this 
proposition in a short time, bringing the paper fifty or 
sixty dollars. The paper will pay the guardsman a good 


commission for helping to sell the page of advertising. 








Military Training, an Asset to a 
Business Career 


By LigEUTENANT CoLoneL Converse R. Lewis, INFANTRY 


ILITARY training — an asset to a business 
career.” How many times have we read and 
heard this statement. We read many articles and 

speak to many people who are sincere in their belief that 
military training is an asset to a business career. At the 
same time we come in contact with many individuals who 
are Doubting Thomases and believe the opposite—that 
military training is not an asset, but a liability. They be- 
lieve that it is only a training to cause war and arouse vio- 
lence. They fail to see that military training is not only an 
asset in time of trouble, when it helps protect the Ameri- 
can citizen and his country, but that it is also an asset in 
time of peace when it teaches the men who are fortunate 
enough to receive this training to be able to manage men 
and carry out orders. The man who cannot see the ad- 
ora a of military training to a business career does not 
realize that this training gives executive ability and all 
those fine qualities of p which are necessary, no 
matter what profession or vocation may be followed, and 
which every employer is seeking for in his employees. 

Usually the believers are those who have actually ex- 
perienced efficient and progressive military training. Such 
training includes not only physical military drill, which is 
only a disciplinary agency, but also mental military train- 
ing, which strengthens the character, quickens the per- 
ception, and helps one to arrive quickly at a definite, 
clear-cut decision. It also teaches one how to issue instruc- 
tions in a logical sequence to subordinates so that they 
can intelligently codperate in carrying out the decision 
and plan. “Te teaches subordination of one’s self to the 
team for the benefit of all. It trains one to give instan- 
taneous, willing, loyal obedience and codperation to a su- 
perior, not only to an order or wish expressed or implied, 
but in the absence of these in case of emergency to take 
action such as the subordinate believes the superior would 
take if present. In fact, military training has for its ob- 
jective the development of all those characteristics in the 
individual which goes to make him efficient. 

The persons es have come in contact with this type of 
training will invariably tell you that it has been a distinct 
asset to them in their business life. They will tell you that 
the nine immutable tactical principles which enter into 
the solution of any military combat problem can be ad- 
justed so as to assist in solving the problems arising in 
business life. 

On the other hand, the Doubting Thomases are usually 
those who have not been fortunate enough to have ex- 
perienced a well-balanced course of progressive military 
training—their training having begun and ended with 
what is popularly Lisenarts as military ‘dell. 


Military training, as well as scholastic education, jas 
its progressive steps from the elementary to the higher 
branches of training. In education, we progress Senin: the 
elementary schools, to the high schools, and then to the 
colleges. Our progress in both military training and edu. 
cation depends upon our own personal and individual 
powers and limitations. Some students are capable of te. 
ceiving only the elementary education. Likewise, some 
military students are capable of receiving only the eke. 
mentary military training. Such students usually have 
not the scholastic education necessary, or they are lacking 
in those characteristics which go to make an executive; 
namely, loyalty, honor, courage, decision, self- discipline, 
willingness to work and to accept responsibility, and 
vision. 

Let us investigate, very generally, the system of mil 
tary education or training. Our kindergarten scholar is 
called the recruit. He starts in from the very beginning. 
He must know all those things which we include in what 
we call the school of the soldier. There, emphasis is 
placed upon discipline, both mental and physical. He 
must know his drill precisely and accurately because pre- 
cise drill is an agency by which the by-product discipline 
is practically gained—meaning discipline of body, percep- 
tion codrdination of mind and muscle, alertness, and 
poise. Here, also, he is taught how properly to subordinate 
himself as a member of a team, taught to react cheer- 
fully, willingly, and instantaneously to a duty or to the 
will of a superior, expressed or implied. Later he is taught 
leadership, the handling and management of men, and 
that in such the “morale factor is to the physical as three 
é a 
is to one. 

During this period he absorbs or learns those things 
which make for system, neatness, and orderliness of at- 
rangement, both physical and mental, a constructive out- 
look on life—one of optimism, courage, and respect for 
constituted authority. If his age, moral, mental and edv- 
cational qualities are such, and he has the qualifications 
necessary for executive timber, his education progresses 
to a training for higher leadership in the command, man- 
agement, nd training of men. This proceeds to a train- 
ing which develops his own mental powers to solve and 
handle military tactical situations; and then to the higher 
study of tactics and technique of the profession of arms. 
This includes the preparation and solving of minor tac 
tical problems using the prescribed scientific methods. It 
also includes the proper giving of orders, arriving at pte 
cise, definite decisions without straddling, thus developing 
him into an individual who reacts promptly and de 
cisively, taking action quickly after systematic and logical 
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«timate of any situation, using only the time necessary 
inarriving at the decision which the situation permits. 

During all this time the individual is an integral part 

fan organization, in a sub-executive capacity. In this 
position he has an opportunity to exercise his own initia- 
‘ve within the regulations and policies laid down for him 
by higher authority. He learns quickly to determine the 

ane in which he is allowed full initiative, bounded 
oaly by the policies and regulations fixed by higher au- 
thority; and with his assigned mission within ehis sphere 
if responsibility, he determines the objectives that he 
wants to accomplish and uses his initiative and resourceful- 
ness to develop all things for the purpose. He is also trained 

0 understand that he and his particular activity are 
but a part of the whole and that there is a superior watch- 
ing over him who coordinates a group of activities of 
which his is but an integral part and must be subservient 
«the good of the group. He also realizes the necessity 
of each ‘integral part of that group working as a team and 
the necessity for codperation and loyalty to the group and 
its leader. 

I believe enough has been said in a general way to in- 
dicate that the properly trained military man Is taught to 
function in.an organization. As a matter of fact, there is 
no profession or Sessievene more highly organized than is 
the military service. Cotedinuiin and control begin at 
the War Department at Washington and extend down 
through the several corps areas within the United States 
through each division, brigade, regiment, battalion, com- 
pany, yr platoon until they ols the smallest organiza- 
tion—the squad, which 1s composed of seven privates 
and one corporal who is their executive. The channel of 
command, control, and dissemination of orders is precise, 
exact, and highly systematized. It requires a high sense of 
the fitness of ‘things for a proper performance a duty and 
a high morale ond understanding is necessary for the 
poper management and administration of the personnel. 
To bring uae all this is the aim of military training and 
education. 

If one has had the opportunity to function as a noncom- 
missioned or commissioned officer in any of the three 
components which go to make up the Army of the 
United States—the Regular Army, the National Guard 
and the Organized Reserve—he cannot help but be im- 
pressed with the necessity for organization. He cannot 
help but understand and appreciate the necessity for dis- 
aipline, loyalty, codperation, and a proper helpful sub- 
ordination to a superior who carries the big load and re- 
sponsibility. 

Primarily, the military service is organized for combat 
and for the purpose of quickly and efficiently restoring 
0a peaceful status any act of violence requiring the inter- 
vention of arms, domestic or foreign. In the daily routine 
of the maintenance, administration, supply and training, 
ill professions and vocational trades that are found in 
vil life enter into its make-up. In the military organi- 
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zation, these professions and vocations function under 
very precise disciplinary supervision. 

Today big business operates on a scale comparable to 
the army organization. Thousands of men must be prop- 
erly controlled to function for the particular purposes for 
which the business is primarily organized. No one indi- 
vidual is capable of personally directing such a business 
in detail. Dependence and responsibility must be placed 
in the hands of subordinate executives in the chain of 
organization. These subordinates are guided by general 
policies and directives. 

This coérdination of authority which takes place in a 
business organization follows very closely the military 
organization. Aside from his professional knowledge, it 
is essential that both the military and business executive 
possess the same characteristics which go to make the 
successful leader. Both must have an intimate general 
knowledge of the business for which the organization has 
been created. Both must be loyal, honorable, self-disci- 
plined, responsible, industrious, courageous, and able. 
Both must react quickly to any situation, make clear-cut 
decisions, and give intelligent instructions. They must 
have poise, self-confidence and respect, and they must be 
able to manage men. 

Men at the helm of large business organizations of this 
generation are diligently searching for men who not only 
i how to perfom some specific job which they are 
paid to do, but who can also fit into the organization and 
perhaps some day become an executive. This requires a 
man, among other things, to have an appreciation of the 
fact that organization and teamwork are absolutely neces- 

sary for success. This principle i is recognized by the Army 
and by business executives everywhere. 

There are many instances, too numerous to mention, 
of men trained in the Army who have, and are, holding 
high positions as executives in large business firms. At 
the end of the World War I was told that one of the larg- 
est corporations in the United States was offering every 
man in the commissioned grades, with a certain length of 
service, an opportunity to be tried out for an executive 
position within its organization. Major General James G. 
Harbord, an officer of long service and the head of the 
Service of Supply for the A.E.F., left the Army to head 
the Radio Corporation of America, which was just being 
organized at that time. The President of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company received his early training in the Army. 
Major General George S. Gibbs, former Chief of the 
Signal Corps, recently left the service to become Presi- 
dent of the Postal Telegraph Company. 

In the files of the university military department are 
many letters from young men who have completed the 
Advanced Course in one of the several units, and who 
have since that time entered business. They have vol- 
untarily stated that the training they received in their 
four-year course in the military department has been one 
of their greatest assets in assisting them to adjust them- 
selves in different business situations. 
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HIGH COMMAND IN THE WORLD WAR. By 
William Dilworth Puleston, Captain, U. S. Navy. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


The title of this book may mislead one as to its scope, 
by restricting one’s concept of it to a consideration of the 
command eg army and naval officers. Such is not the 

case because the author has gone much deeper, and places 
before you the influence that the form of government, the 
politicians connected with the government, psychology 
of races and economic forces had in controlling the aspira- 
tions and aims of the different nations eolwal in the 

war. He points out logically that the armies and navies 

were used only to secure the aims of the nations as ex- 
pressed by the people through the heads of government. 


The author’s enthusiasm over his work has carried him 
into the realm of philosophy with certain excellent re- 
sults that should be of value to all thinking persons on 
the causes and results of wars. This phase of the book 
brings out such statements as: “No intelligent group of 
citizens can deny that it will frequently be necessary for 
a nation to fight for its rights. Nothing can be surer 
than that concessions whe to a bullying rival in an at- 
tempt to avoid war lead first to further concessions and a 
last to war itself. In the past those states who for ny 
reason have refused to arm to protect themselves have 
become the vassals of their more military neighbors, and 
in the end their citizens have been forcibly embodied in 
the armies of their conquerors. Having been unwilling to 
fight for their own rights, they or shi children have ‘vl 
nade to fight for he privilege of others; of history’s 
ironies. none surpasses that.” 

Although the author in his preface states that the book 
15 binisaialind for the average American who 1s already 
familiar with the leading facts of the World War, it ts 
equally \ valuable to the army and naval student of the 

war; principally because it tends to broaden the usual 
field of view of such students by introducing at appro- 
priate times the political, economical and psychological 
factors into the military and naval decisions made. No 
officer of our services is too young to begin thinking of 
this broad viewpoint. 

The book from the purely army standpoint, will un- 
doubtedly be described as cursory; however, the army 
ceader must consider two facts: first, that the scope of 
the book is army, navy, political and economical and that, 
under the circumstances, in a book of but 317 pages one 
cannot expect detail; second, that the author has striven 
to bring out the basic points in bold relief and has suc- 
ceeded in giving the reader a chance to see the woods and 
not the trees. The army reader who has made a particular 


study of the World War will undoubtedly disagree with 
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some of the statements made as conclusions. This is the 
student’s privilege, but I believe that he will be obliged 
to extend his study before he can conscientiously disagre 
with the great majority of the author’s conclusions, This 
urge to ee further research is one of the most valuable 
features of the book. The author would have assisted this 
further research if he had made footnote references in 
cases of possible controversal conclusions. Although the 
last two years of the war were not as interesting as the 
first years, the book is lacking 1 in that it gives dei imptes- 
sion that very little of i importance occurred during the 
last period of the war. This may be true, but it ts the 
results of the operations of the last two years that had a 
vital bearing on negotiations at the peace table. It is in 
these years ‘ae thie operations in minor theatres culmi- 
nated; therefore the reader should be careful to digest 
thoroughly the little matter that is presented on this part 
of the war in order to get a complete picture. 


The author brings out the difficulties of securing co- 
operative effort where Allies are concerned, and, as is usual 
with military men, he stresses the most important prin- 
ciple in the use of armed forces; that is, the use of a strong 
concentrated blow at the most vital point. He brings to 
light the obstacles in the way of securing such action. 
hie obstacles he names as national self-protection, na- 
tional ambition, and political ambition. A military leader 
should know these handicaps and it is his duty to meet 
them as best he can without weakening his military 
effort. The writer points out that both Jellicoe and Joffre 
were forced to accede to the pressure of politics. In this 
connection, his statements of the operations in minor 
theatres such as the Dardanelles, Salonika and Meso- 
potamia are very interesting. 

His treatment of the character of certain leaders, Joftre, 
Falkenhayn, Haig, Foch, Robertson, Churchill, Grey, 
Briand, Enver Bey, Lloyd George and others, is very in- 
teresting and instructive. Hawese, the reader must be 
careful to consider what 1s recorded in the different parts 
of the book in what you might call a collective manner, 
in order to obtain a true conception of the author's ideas 
of these leaders. 

The writer brings to your attention the fact that the 
form of the government of a nation has a bearing upo 
the nation’s ability to wage war efficiently. He gives the 
impression that democracies cannot wage war as effec: 
tively as empires and monarchies. Wheelie you agree 
with his ideas or not, he has given the reader food fo 
thought. 

The author being a naval officer, the reader might e 
pect a detailed statement of the action of navies “during 
the war. On the contrary, with the exception of the ex 
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cellent description of the Battle of Jutland and the state- 
ment covering the protective measures adopted for secur- 
ing the English Channel for the passage of troops from 
England t F rance, he treats the naval aspect in the same 
hand manner as he does that of the army. In so doing, 
he affords the layman reader an unusual opportunity to 
grasp the fundamental principles of naval strategy, its 
‘fluence on neutrals and its effect on international law. 
The open minded way in which Captain Puleston con- 
ders the content of his book is strikingly shown in his 
satement: ““History has yet to record the naval invest- 
ment of a great continental state sufficiently complete to 
force it to sue for peace, whereas history furnishes example 
after ex: ample of great states succumbing to the combined 
action of armies and navies where the navy, establishing 
control of the sea, supported and transported a superior 
amy which delivered the final blow.” The section of his 
book entitled “Limitations of Sea Power” ’ 
able contribution to a proper knowledge of National De- 


1s a very valu- 


fense. 

A most interesting and important feature of the book 
is the handling of the political factors of the war. It is 
well done, and yee be authoritative because of the spe- 
cial attention naval officers must give to foreign politics 
at all times. 

The author says in the preface, * ‘It requires a large 
amount of temerity to sit in judgment on eminent 
statesmen, distinguished admirals and renowned gen- 
erals.” In the hue of this knowledge, Captain Didlesien 
has sat in judgment. Although his judgments may not 
all be embraced by every reader, they will undoubtedly 
serve an excellent purpose if only to lead others to extend 


their research. 


R. M. Beck, Jr., Colonel, Cavalry. 


ITALYS PART IN WINNING THE WORLD 
WAR. By Colonel Girard L. McEntee, U. S. Army, 


Retired. Princeton University Press. $2.00. 


The author approaches his subject in a most direct 
way, that is, by clearly stating the results of Italy’s efforts. 
It might be said that the leatians Army was defeated but 
once during the war. The reader should not visualize this 
book as Kare an account of the different battles in 
which the Italian Army took part, for it goes much be- 
yond that scope. The author has succeeded in giving a 
broad and excellent picture of the World War as a ote, 
and states concisely and comprehensively the part played 
by all major belligerents of the war. 

The setup of the book is excellent, it is very easy to 
tead and contains most excellent charts that are well 
placed for convenient reference. Since the character of the 
terrain of the Italian theatre of operations made the 
tactical difficulties of the Italian Army much greater than 
that of any other belligerent, the author has taken great 
pains in selecting illustrations that adequately iow the 
dangers of mountain warfare and the stamina and courage 
necessary to wage such warfare. 
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Military students for years to come will find their time 
taken up in a study of ‘the many strategical and tactical 
questions brought up in the World War, and Italy's part 
will undoubtedly come in for intensive study. 

The author gives his views, which I believe are well 
considered, on points that are not well-known to most 
students of history. Some of these raise questions which 
are vital to a correct knowledge of the World War. For 
example, if it is visualized that Italy had remained in the 
Triple Alliance and had fought on the side of Germany 
and Austria at the beginning of the war, the author has 
this to say: “Would the combined French and British 
armies have stopped the German invasion of France at 
the Marne, had Italian forces been threatening to push 
up through Southern France. * * * And yet, the winning 
of the Battle of the Marne by the French and British is 
what destroyed the great strategical plan of the Central 
Powers.” Again I quote, on the 1916 operations when 
Italy engaged 200 battalions of infantry, 2,000 pieces of 
artillery and 276 heavy guns of Austria in the Battle of 
Trentino. “The success of Brussiloy on the Austro- 
Russian front, when he captured 200,000 prisoners and 
inflicted heavy casualties, was directly due to the Trentino 
Italian force ‘successfully engaging these large forces of 
Austrian troops and material.” 

In connection with the Brussilov Offensive in 1916 it 
might be said that this Russian success had a very marked 
effect upon the decisions of the German High Command 
in that Ludendorff could not bring Liceul to believe 
that the Russian offensive power had been broken by the 
Russian defeats of 1915, and, consequently, 1917 was a 
comparatively quiet year on all fronts and had an pe 
tant be: aring upon the fixing of the time of the German 
offensives in France in 1918. Bear in mind in this con- 
nection that during 1917 and 1918 American forces were 
augmenting the forces of the Allies. Time was working 
against the Central Powers. 

The author completes the Italian picture by a concise 
statement of the naval operations of Italy. Too many of 
us overlook the strategical position of Italy in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, ashe: the most direct route of British 
communications with the Near and Far East and that of 
France with Africa. The importance of this strategical 
position is strikingly presented by the author in his chart 
on sea communications. 

This publication will fill a part of the military library 
that has heretofore been wanting. It is especially timely, 
due to the prestige of Mussolini in European affairs at 
present. 

R. M. Beck, Jr., Colonel Cavalry. 
INFANTRY IN BATTLE. Prepared by Historical Sec- 


tion, The Infantry School. The Infantry Journal, Inc. 
$3.00. 
The laboratories of Fort Benning have been busy since 


the War, and the alchemists of the Infantry School have 
produced something that is pure gold. Of special value 
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to the Infantry, this book contains principles that are ap- 
plicable to the Cavalry. 

“This volume was prepared by the Military History 
and Publications Section of the Infantry School. Mayor 
Edwin F. Harding (now editor of the /nfantry Journal ) 
planned the book and supervised in detail the preparation 
of the manuscript. Major Richard G. Tindall devised the 
sequence, performed most of the research, outlined the 
chapters, and wrote most of them. Captain John A. 
Andrews and Lieutenant Charles T. Lanham assisted in 
the research and map preparation and contributed parts 
of certain chapters. Lieutenant Lanham edited the book 
in full. Colonel George C. Marshall directed the project.” 
(Foreword by Major General Edward Croft, Chief of 
Infantry.) 

This volume treats of the tactics of small units as il- 
lustrated by examples drawn from the World War. 
Many of these are taken from the personal experience 
monographs prepared at the Infantry School during the 
years since the war. Absence of information, lack of 
time, confusion of battle—these features of war are 
brought home to the student by the battle experiences of 
definite American troop units and of German, French 
and British units. The appropriate lessons drawn are 1n- 
dicated by the following principles appearing at the be- 


ginning of the various chapters: 


In war obscurity is normal. 

Simple and direct plans and methods are alone practicable 
in war. 

Combat situations cannot be solved by rule. . 

Surprise is the key to victory. 

Open warfare demands mobile, elastic tactics. . 

In the absence of definite information small infantry units 
must be guided by their mission and by the terrain. 

Resolute action by a few determined men frequently has a 
decisive effect in battle. 

A leader must meet existing situations with prompt and 
unequivocal decision. 

Optimism and tenacity are essential attributes of battle 
leadership. 

The order must clearly express the will of the leader and 
must fit the situation. 

Rapid changes in a situation necessitate changes in decisions. 

Leaders must verify the execution of their orders. 

The primary consideration of a leader in battle is the con- 
trol of his unit. 

An infantry headquarters must be mobile and must keep 
close to the troops. 

Action, physical and mental, is an efficacious antidote for 
battlefield nervousness. 

“On entry into action, a great advantage accrues to that 
side which first succeeds in making effective preparation for 
battle.”—German Regulations. 

The approach march should bring the troops to their as- 
signed zone, opposite and close to their attack objective, in 
good physical condition and with high morale. 

Infantry commanders of all grades are responsible for con- 
tinuous reconnaissance. 

Under battle conditions a large factor of safety must be 
included in all time and space calculations. 


The marching compass is the principal weapon of an jp. 
fantry officer. 

A unit must be engaged in accordance with definite plan 

There should be no attack without a scheme of maneuver | 

Effective fire opens the road to victory. Barring surprise 
movement alone is not sufficient. There must be fire and 
movement 

Machine guns affect the outcome of battle by fire power 
alone. 

In an attack reserves are used to further success rather than 
to redeem failure. 

Infantry that acts without regard to the artillery injures jt 
self. 

Success in a night attack depends upon direction, control 
and surprise. 


THE GREAT POWWOW. By Clara Endicott Sears, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston and New York, 


$2.00. 


A history of King Philip’s War by a lady who admires 
the early New England Indian. The author’s gtasp of 
tactics is rather hazy, but her characters become human 
beings rather than mere names. This book emphasizes, 
more than anything else, the complete misunderstanding 
between the red and white men. ’ 


SALT WINDS AND GOBI DUST. By Captain John 

W. Thomason, Jr. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

2.50. 

A collection of 13 stories, embellished with the in- 
imitable sketches of the author. Most of them are the 
outgrowth of the Captain’s three-year tour of duty in 
China. Besides furnishing first rate entertainment, these 
stories give many illuminating sidelights on soldier psy- 
chology. 


NAPOLEON AND HIS MARSHALS. By A. G. 
Macdonnell. New York. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

The author of England, Their England presents a vivid 
story of the Napoleonic Wars from the viewpoint not of 
the Emperor but of his 26 Marshals, and he brings them 
into his story at the places where they become important 
Eighteen marshals were created on May 19, 1804. Of 
these, four were honorary Marshals and fourteen wert 
on the active list. Eight were subsequently added. 

The Marshals came from all walks of life and rose to 
high places; they became kings, viceroys, ambassadors, 
governors and diplomats. Mr. Macdonnell gives us an 
intimate portrait of each character, and discusses the 
worth of each in carrying out the campaigns of Nx 
poleon. The final chapter follows the careers of those who 
were still alive after the Grand Marshal’s sun had set. 
The narrative is lightened with personal and social inc 
dents, with touches of humor and caustic criticism, and 
the author knows where to emphasize each touch. It 
may truly be described as a work of popular but sound 
historical writing, a book of human as well as military 
interest. 
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THE RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN OF 1914: The Begin- 
ning of the War and Operations in East Prussia. By 
Lieutenant General N. N. Golovine, Imperial Russian 
Army. Preface by Marshal Foch. Translated by Cap- 
tain A. G. S. Muntz, Indian Army. Fort Leavenworth: 
Command and General Staff School, maps, index. 
$3.00. 

“The Tannenburg Campaign has a vital military 
interest for military students. It was the opening cam- 
paign in the World War on the Eastern Front. It took 
place on and near a frontier, over terrain not unlike large 
areas of our own country. It was open warfare, in which 
matching and movment of comparatively small forces 
played decisive roles. It called forth, on the one side, 
the highest degrees of cooperation and initiative on the 
part of subordinate commanders. On the other side, it 
shows the dire results of faulty preliminary plans for sup- 
ply, maintenance, and communication, and the necessity 
for the dominant assertion of their authority by the higher 
leaders. 

“We have been most fortunate in having General 
Golovine place his volume at our disposal. It presents 
the first complete picture of the Russian effort in this 
campaign, and it adds very important source material for 
our historical studies.” 

STUART HEINTZELMAN, 
Major General, Commandant, 


Command and General Staff School. 


The above is quoted from the Foreword. This volume 
is one of the most informative and useful military books 
of the times, and of particular interest and value to of- 
ficers of the Army of the United States. 


COLONEL LAWRENCE: THE MAN BEHIND 
THE LEGEND. By Captain B. H. Liddell Hart. New 
York, Dodd, Mead & Company. Illustrated with 
photos by T. E. Lawrence. $3.75. 


T. E. Lawrence, known also as Shaw and Ross, is 
probably the most enigmatic figure of our time. Much 
has been written about the Arab Revolt, but no one has 
yet given us such a clear and searching study of its leader 
as has Captain Liddell Hart. 

At the outbreak of the War Lawrence was a member 
of the military intelligence branch in Egypt. This group 
of “travelers, archaeologists and political officers’” became 
the “Arab Bureau.” When the British were preparing to 
evacuate Gallipoli, Kitchener, with his eye on Egypt, 
called for a report of the Turkish communications in Asia 
and Syria, and the task fell to Temporary Second Lieu- 
tenant Lawrence. At this time was heard the rumblings 
of the Arab Revolt, and Lawrence placed himself where 
his knowledge of the Arabs and their ways could be of 
teal service to his country. 

After the War Lawrence returned to Oxford, and while 
there wrote the story of his part in the Arab Revolt, which 


he called The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, and distributed 


it among a few friends. Next we find him, as Private 
Ross, in the Royal Air Force, but his service was termi- 
nated when an officer recognized him and sold the infor- 
mation to a newspaper. Through the aid of influential 
friends he enlisted in the Royal Tank Corps, under the 
name of Shaw. When he applied for transfer back to the 
Royal Air Force his request was denied, but the au- 
thorities agreed to allow him to transfer if he would 
undertake the completion of the unfinished history of the 
Royal Air Force in the War. This he refused to do. Again 
his friends came to his aid and Lawrence was transferred 
to the Air Force in 1925. In 1926 he was sent to India, 
and was glad for the chance to “dodge the publicity that 
would follow when Revolt in the Desert appeared.” But 
his appearance on the frontier, announced in American 
newspapers, produced charges in the Russian press that 
he was spying in Afghanistan, and he was returned to 
England in 1929. Politicians once mote tried to have him 
expelled from the Air Force, but he was allowed to re- 
main on his promise that he would neither visit nor speak 
to any “great men.” Lawrence today is Aircraftsman 
Shaw. His extravagances are motorcycling and motor- 
boating at high rates of speed. But in 1935, when he 
completes his service, he intends to retire to his Wessex 
cottage and spend his time doing translations. 

Captain Liddell Hart star2s in his preface that it was 
his intention to write a history of the Arab Revolt, with 
the idea of showing the relations of the Arab Revolt to the 
main campaign. But, he confesses, the figure of Law- 
rence grew “more distinct as the background faded, until 
the Arab Revolt became an emanation of him.” This 
caused the author to change his work to a biography of 
Lawrence, and Captain Liddell Hart does that in his 
charming way. 

Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert tells of his experiences 
in the Arab Revolt, but Captain Liddell Hart’s account 
is more comprehensive. Not only is his book a biography 
of Lawrence; it is a fascinating story of the desert cam- 
paign. The author through his book shows us Lawrence’s 
real military ability. 


MERIWETHER LEWIS OF LEWIS AND CLARK. 
By Charles Morrow Wilson. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York. Price $3.00. 

Although much has been written about the epic voy- 
age of exploration of Lewis and Clark to the great North- 
west, this is the first serious attempt to present an authenic 
account of the romantic life of the great pioneer explorer, 
Meriwether Lewis. A captain of the rst U. S. Infantry 
at the time he led his expedition of soldier-explorers to 
the Northwest, this biography should indeed find a place 
on the bookshelf of every member of Uncle Sam’s armed 
forces. 

The narrative is well written, in readable, enjoyable 
style. Fourteen illustrations and maps accompany the 
text. 
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The Cavalry School Horse Show and Race 
Meeting, May 30-June 2, 1934 


Horst SHow 
HE Cavalry School Horse Show and Race Meeting 


this year were most successful. The weather was good 
throughout the show and the outdoor horse show arena 
and Riverside race track were in excellent shape. 

Major and Mrs. Richard L. Creed, riding their private 
mounts carried off the individual honors-of the show. 
Berk Boy won the blue in the Ladies’ Jumping and the 
Wainwright Cup for Officers’ Chargers. John Millikin 
took the blue in the Green Polo Horse Class and John 
Chip won the Light and Middleweight Polo Horse Class. 

Another consistent winner was Second Lieutenant 
Powhatan M. Morton with his beautiful Special Ad- 
vanced Equitation Class Charger, Jinwich. He won the 
blue in the Green Hunter Class, the Light and Middle- 
weight Hunter Class, and was a member of the winning 
Hunt Team. 

Of special interest to all were the well turned out milt- 
tary classes. The demonstration of the Cavalry Rifle 
Squads which was won by Troop E, 13th Cavalry, was a 
fine example of the increased mobility and great fire 
power of Cavalry under the new organization, 

The jumping classes brought out some very fine per- 
formances. Corporal Henry McGill, Troop A, gth Cav- 
alry, riding Adalid, won first in the class open to mem- 
bers of he Advanced Equitation Class for Noncommis- 
sioned Officers. First Lieutenant Geo. G. Elms, riding 
Don R., was successful in winning first place in the 
Novice Jumping. First Lieutenant Milo H. Matteson, 
ist Cavalry (Mecz. ), put up an excellent ride on Miss 
Beason to win second place in this class. The Handicap 
Jumping Class, open to all, produced a thrilling contest 
for first place between Captain Carlisle B. Can, riding 
Consolation and Second Lieutenant Edwin H. J. Canis. 
riding Commandant. Captain Cox won on the jump off. 
The majority of the jumping classes were judged under 
the International Equestrian Federation Rules. In an out- 
door arena, these rules make the show much more inter- 
esting to both spectators and contestants because the 
horses can be allowed to gallop along and take their jumps 
in natural style. 

The official judges for the horse show were: Colonel 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., Major E. N. Hardy and Major A. 
W. Roffe, for hunters and military horses; Lieutenant 
Colonel Adna R. Chaffee, Major E. N. Hardy and Cap- 
tain J. A. Hettinger for polo and military horses; Major 
Calvin DeWitt, “sf Captain Kent C. Lambert and First 
Lieutenant E. F. Thomson, jury for j jumpers. 

Major J. T. Cole, secretary of the executive committee, 
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deserves great credit for handling the detailed arrange. 
ments for the several classes and for the dispatch with 
which all events were run off. 


Racer MEETING 


There were several thrilling finishes during the Race 
Meeting which brought the crowd of spectators to their 
feet in suspense. 

The first day, in the Life O’ Riley Steeplechase, The 
Chef, Major C. A. Pierce up, challenged the leader, 
Argyle, First Lieutenant Ovid L. Wilson, Infantry, up, 
coming down the stretch. The horses raced neck and 
neck to the finish. Argyle barely managed to put his nose 
in front to win. 

On the second day, the Olympic Point-to-Point, about 
two and one-half miles over timber and open to members 
of the Special Advanced Equitation Class, furnished 
thrill for all who viewed it. Trails End, First Lieutenant 
Ralph T. Garver up, was leading when Jinwich, Second 
Lieutenant Powhatan M. ison up, challenged at the 
third to the last hurdle. Jinwich, a teeutibel chestnut 
gelding, closed the distance with long, apparently effort- 
Ci i but Lieutenant Morton had started a second 
too late. At the finish, Jinwich’s nose was at Trails End’; 
shoulders. A gallant effort had failed by a yard. 

No description of the Race Meeting would be complete 
without mentioning the excellent riding of the members 
of the Special Advanced Equitation Class for Noncom- 
missioned Officers and the other noncommissioned officers 
selected from the regiments at Fort Riley. These men par- 
ticipated in several pf the hardest races and showed ex- 
cellent form and judgment in taking the jumps. 

Much credit for the success of the races must be given 
to First Lieutenant Peter C. Hains, 3d, who had divect 
charge of conditioning and training horses and riders at 


Fort Riley. 
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Results, Equestrian Events, Cavalry School 
Graduation, 1934 


Event I 


Advanced Equitation Class, Charger Competition 
(Complete event ) 


1st Place: Derrymore, ridden by First Lieutenant Halley 
G. Maddox. 

2d Place: Flitter, ridden by First Lieutenant Raymond 
W. Curtis. 

3rd Place: Yawn, ridden by First Lieutenant Theodore S. 
Riggs. 

4th Place: Jinwich, ridden by Second Lieutenant Pow- 


hatan M. Morton. 
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Captain C. B. Cox riding Consolation, winner of Handicap 
Jumping Class, Cavalry School Horse Show, 1934 


Event II 


Advanced Equitation Class for Noncommissioned 


Officers, Troopers Mount Competition 


ist Place: Plowboy, ridden by Sergeant Albert Sanders, 
Troop E, 14th Cavalry. 

ad Place: Trailoka, ridden by Sergeant Victor Shantz, 
Troop B, 11th Cavalry. 

3td Place: Texas Girl, ridden by Corporal Paul D. Evans, 
Troop A, 8th Cavalry. 

4th Place: Rote Bar, ridden by Corporal Joseph R. Krep- 
per, Troop A, 14th Cavalry. 


Event III 


Advanced Equitation Class Remount Competition 
(Complete event ) 


ist Place: Bugle Bird, ridden by First Lieutenant George 
G. Elms. 

2d Place: Dunk, ridden by First Lieutenant Theodore S. 
Riggs. 

3rd Place: Timgan, ridden by First Lieutenant Ralph T. 
Garver. 

4th Place: Paddywack, ridden by First Lieutenant Ray- 
mond W. Cuttis. . 


Event IV 
Advanced Equitation Class for Noncommissioned 


Officers, Remount Competition, First Group 
(Complete event ) 


ist Place: Sumptress, ridden by Corporal Paul D. Evans, 
Troop A, 8th Cavalry. 


2d Place: Podhuska, ridden by Sergeant Victor Shantz, 


Troop B, 11th Cavalry. 

3td Place: Reno Duce, ridden by Corporal Joe Duisman, 
Troop A, 13th Cavalry. 

4th Place: Francis Biddle, ridden by Corporal William A. 
Loche, Troop A, 12th Cavalry. 
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Lieutenant Colonel W. C. Christy presenting ribbons to place 
winners of the Novice Jumping Class. Left to right: Lieuten- 
ant Elms on Don R., Lieutenant Matteson on Miss Beason, 
Lieutenant Finnegan on Fleurry Knox, Major Whittaker on 
Smoky 


Event V 


National Guard and Reserve Troop Officers’ Class, 
Cross Country Ride and Jumping Competition 


1st Place: Trail Blazer, ridden by First Lieutenant Wil- 
liam I. Irby, Jr., Cav.-Res. 

2d Place: Muskogee, ridden by First Lieutenant Andrew 
T. Castleman, Cav.-Res. 

3rd Place: Fleurry Knox, ridden by Second Lieutenant 
Leslie R. Blair, Cav.-Res. 

4th Place: Slim Holmes, ridden by Second Lieutenant 


William C. Hobbs, Jr., Cav.-Res. 


Event VI 


Advanced Equitation Class, Advanced Charger 
Competition (Complete event ) 


1st Place: Nosey, ridden by First Lieutenant Halley G. 
Maddox. 

2d Place: Walter Knapp, ridden by Second Lieutenant 
Powhatan M. Morton. 

3rd Place: Fiddlefit, ridden by First Lieutenant Raymond 
W. Curtis. 

4th Place: Don R., ridden by First Lieutenant George G. 
Elms. 


Event VII 


Troop Officers’ Class, Remount Competition 
(Complete event ) 


1st Place: Fitz K., ridden by Second Lieutenant Hugh 
W. Stevenson. 

2d Place: Neill Dinter, ridden by First Lieutenant Henry 
R. Westphalinger. 

3rd Place: Sailor Girl, ridden by Second Lieutenant 
Charles B. McClelland. 

4th Place: Spring Lass, ridden by Captain Jorge Castel- 


lanos (Mexican Army). 
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Event VIII 


‘Advanced Equitation Class for Noncommissioned 
Officers, Remount Competition, Second Group 

1st Place: Scout, ridden by Corporal Paul D. Evans, 
Troop A, 8th Cavalry. 

2d Place: Sonnie, ridden by Sergeant Victor Shantz, 
Troop B, 11th Cavalry. 

3rd Place: Chief, ridden by Corporal Joe Duisman, Troop 
A, 13th Cavalry. 

4th Place: Silver Fox, ridden by Sergeant Albert Sanders, 
Troop E, 14th Cavalry. 


Event IX 
Advanced Class, Remount Competition 
(Complete event ) 
1st Place: Mad Sovereign, ridden by Captain Hugh G. 
Culton. 
2d Place: Red Wolf, ridden by Captain Donald R. Dun- 
kle. 
3rd Place: Dark Dan, ridden by Captain Mark A. De- 
vine, Jr. 
4th Place: Scamp’s Boy, ridden by Captain Herbert V. 
Scanlan. 
Event X 


Swordmanship Competition, The Patton Cup 
1st Place: Second Lieutenant Paul D. Harkins. 
2d Place: Second Lieutenant John G. Minniece. 
3rd Place: Second Lieutenant James B. Quill. 
4th Place: Captain Alexander G. Olsen. 


Event XI 
Troop Officers’ Class Handicap Jumping 
ist Place: Medler, ridden by Second Lieutenant Paul W. 
Shumate. 
2d Place: Royal, ridden by Second Lieutenant Milton A. 
Acklen. : 
3rd Place: Fleurry Knox, ridden by Second Lieutenant 
George W. Coolidge. 
4th Place: Plow Boy, didiless by Second Lieutenant Louis 
M. del de Reimer. 
Event XII 
Advanced Class Jumping 
1st Place: Dan Anthony, ridden by Captain William S. 


Conrow. 
2d Place: Speedway, ridden by Captain Donald R. Dun- 
kle. 
3rd Place: Reno Arne, ridden by Captain Herbert V. 
Scanlan. 
4th Place: Craig, ridden by Captain Harry Knight. 
Event XIII 
Advanced Equitation Class, Green Polo Horse 
Competition 
ist Place: Recoil, ridden by First Lieutenant Theodore S. 
Riggs. 
2d Place: Frizzanna, ridden by First Lieutenant Hally G. 
Maddox. 


Jul y-August 
3rd Place: Gibranda, ridden by First Lieutenant Raymond 


W. Curtis. 
4th Place: Frizota, ridden by First Lieutenant Ralph T, 
Garver. 
— XIV 
The Standard Stakes 
1st Place: First Lieutenant Gilman C. Mudgett, 2d Cyy. 
al 
2d Place: Sine Lieutenant William W. Hunter, 13th 
Cavalry. 


3rd Place: Second Lieutenant George W. Coolidge, Troop 
Officers Class. 

4th Place: Second Lieutenant James B. Quill, Troop Of 
ficers Class. 


Event XV 
The Night Ride (Officers ) 

1st Place: Strutter, ridden by Second Lieutenant Milton 
A. Acklen, Cavalry. 

2d Place: Bermuda, ridden by First Lieutenant Robert F. 
Hogaboom, U. S. Marine Corps. 

3rd Place: Norwegian, ridden by Second Lieutenant John 
G. Minniece, Cavalry. 


4th Place: Marie Banks, ridden by Second Lieutenant 
Charles B. McClelland, Cavalry. 


The Night Ride (Noncommissioned Officers ) 
1st Place: Trailoka, ridden by Sergeant Victor Shantz, 
Troop B, 11th Cavalry. 
2d Place: War Queen, ridden by Corporal Henry Mc- 
Gill, Troop A, gth Cav alry. 
3rd Place: Francis Biddle, ridden by Corporal William A. 
Loche, Troop A, 12th Cavalry. 
4th Place: Alice Anne, ridden by Corporal Morris Jaffee, 
Hq. Troop, 3rd Cavalry. 
Event XVI 
Troop Officers All Around Equestrian Championship 
Second Lieutenant Milton A. Acklen. 


Event XVII 
The Lorillard Cup 


First Lieutenant Halley G. Maddox. 


Event XVIII 
The Platoon Leader's Trophy 
First Lieutenant Andrew L. Castleman, Cav.-Res. 
Event XIX 
The Cavalryman’s Bowl 
Second Lieutenant Paul D. Harkins. 
Event XX 
Noncommissioned Officers’ All Around Equestrian 
Championship 
Corporal Paul D. Evans, Troop A, 8th Cavalry. 


The Booth Bowl 
Major John T. Cole 
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1934 
The Annual West Point Horse Show 
By Captain Frank DeK. Huyler, Cavalry-Reserve 


HE 16th Annual West Point Horse Show, held at 

the United States Military Academy on June 4th 
and 5th, was undoubtedly the most successful in the 
history of the exhibition. 

A year ago, in accordance with a true desire to assist in 
the development of outstanding hunters, jumpers and 
military mounts, in this country, West Point completely 
revolutionized its horse show. The success of the eques- 
trian sports of the 1932 Olympic Games had proved be- 
yond a shadow of a doubt that the European type of 
jumping course would appeal to the American people, 
spectators and exhibitors alike, once they had been made 
familiar with it. The 1933 show did not meet with very 
much support on the part of civilian exhibitors. Many of 
them were rather leary of the courses as set forth in the 
catalogue. Overcome by curiosity, however, a number 
made ‘he trip to West Point, only to yearn for their 
horses before the show was half over. 

This year West Point was strongly supported. As 
many as forty-seven entries appeared in some of the 
classes, representing several of the best hunter and j jumper 
stables in the East. Among these were the stables of 
Colonel and Mrs. Robert Guggenheim, of Washington, 
Mrs. Alvin Untermyer, of Greenwich, Connecticut, and 
Mrs. Julius Bliss, of Bronxville, New York. In addition, 
anumber of army officers from stations other than West 
Point exhibited. Fort Myer sent up a strong team under 
Lieutenant Colonel George S. Patton that had to be 
reckoned with in a number of classes. Major Charles B. 
Lyman, of Fort Hamilton, exhibited the most consistent 
jumper of the show, Maui Girl, by Gordon Russell. This 
bay mare proved herself a truly fine fencer. She defeated 
a large class to be awarded the Open Jumper Champion- 
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Captain Frank DeK. Huyler riding Captain Kidd, winner of 
Individual Military Championship 
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ship after a perfect performance. She was tied Reserve to 
champion in the Military division, and prov ed her ability 
as a charger by placing second in both the schooling and 
jumping ‘phases of that class. Incidentally, all the ribbon 
winners in this event were sired by Gordon Russell. The 
blue was awarded to Russellson, owned and ridden by 
Lieutenant Colonel John K. Brown. (In 1932, Russellson 
was the winner of the Officers’ Charger Class at the Na- 
tional Horse Show, and at the last show, he was placed 
fourth, competing against the cream of the foreign 
armies.) Lieutenant ‘Chee’ Patton was placed third 
with Egoist. 

Making its first appearance in competition with the 
officers of the regular army, the 6rst Cavalry Division 
Horse Show Team, composed of Reserve officers from 
New York City and vicinity, accounted for itself quite 
creditably. Among the awards to go to this unit was the 
Individual Military Championship. The winner was 
Captain Kidd, ridden by his owner, Captain Frank 
Huyler. The little 15- -hand bay gelding made two perfect 
performances over the difficult course to defeat Major 
Lyman’s Maui Girl, and Ken, owned and ridden by First 
Lieutenant Andrew A. Frierson, of West Point. The 
course, similar to that found in the Hippodrome at Fort 
Riley, was 1,100 yards long, including 20 fences varying 
in height from 3’ 6” to 4 d For the j jump off, 8 fences 
were selected by the judges rather than require the horses 
to go over the entire course again. Captain George I. 
Sima, of Fort Myer, made an excellent showing on 
Temptation, to win the 4’ 6” class; Mrs. Guggenheim’ s 
Firenze Judge was second. 

First Lieutenant John W. Wofford rode West Point’s 
clever black jumper, Round Up, to a brilliant victory in 
the fault and out class, defeating over 4o other entries, 
both military and civilian. Mrs. Judas Bliss’ Bad News, 
ridden by Hubert Mosely, was second. Among the 
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Left to right: Cadet Craig with Grizzly, Cadet Franklin with 
Hickory, Cadet Womack with Arnold, winners in order 
named of Cadet Jumping Class 
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horses on Mrs. Bliss’ formidable string of hunters and 
jumpers, is Grey Flight, a bold nae which in the 
writer's opinion should be selected as a possible candidate 
for the 1936 Olympic Team. He is unquestionably one 
of the outstanding jumpers of the United States. The 
West Point Show uncovered another j jumper of Olympic 
caliber in Mrs. John A. McCreery’s grey gelding, North 
Rock. Schooled and ridden by Ted Wahl. “a Guevitls, 
Connecticut, North Rock was the winner of the largest 
open class of the show, and well up in the ribbons in 
every class he entered. It would be hard to find a team 
that could beat the three greys, Grey Flight, North Rock 
and Captain Fred W. Receistes Olympic veteran, Show 
Girl, should they all survive preliminary training and find 
themselves together as a team representing the United 
States. They are most certainly worthy of consideration. 

The outstanding hunter of the show was Mrs. Alvin 
Untermyer'’s idicteinets gelding, Ulic. He has a grand way 
of going, and, ridden ‘by Shies Alice Stuart, pike every 
seas ey entered. Mr. Fred Warfield’s Chamik, a big 
strong bay gelding was tied Reserve. The Hunters were 
shown over an outside course composed of fences similar 
to those found in the hunting field, augmented in some 
classes by the more intricate ipisties of tlie show ring, such 
as the engineer’s bridge and oxer 

Only two teams dusnnad in ne Military Team class, 
though four were originally entered. The 61st Cavalry 
Divine Team was compelled to withdraw from this 
class because of an injury to one of its horses, and the 
Essex Troop, of the New Jersey National Guard, was un- 
able to come to West Point. The winner of the class was 
the Fort Myer Team, consisting of Lieutenant Colonel 
George, riding Forlorn, Linuonsie Colonel Patton on 
Hokeve, and “Captain George I. Smith on Temptation. 
The West Point Team was second. Colonel Patton’s 
Hukupu proved himself a really strong horse. He not 
only competed in nearly every class in the show, hunter, 
jumper and military, but also managed to be well up 
among the ribbon winners in most of fives: 


West Point has succeeded in its mission. Its show was 
a success, and it will not be long before the civilian ex- 
hibitors will demand courses of a stiffer nature, instead 
of the conventional four post and rails. As these courses 
increase, the ability of the horses will improve. The 
Army has always contended that a hunter should jump 
boldly and, without question, any obstacle of reasonable 
height and breadth at which he is headed. He should 
dis’ be able to cover ground at a fair rate of speed. The 
adoption of the European type of course, such as was 
used at West Point, and the judging of the classes under 
international rules will go far in developing a horse that 
will be useful both in times of war and peace. May West 
Point have continued success in its venture. 

The officers of the West Point Horse Show Association 
include General John J. Pershing, Honorary President; 
Major General William D. Gineee, Superintendent of 
the Military Academy, President; Colonel Pierre Loril- 
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lard, Jr., Honorary Vice-President; Lieutenant Colonel 
Simon B. Buckner, Jr., Vice-President; Lieutenant Col. 
onel H. Buekema, Treasurer; Major John B. Thompsen, 
Secretary; and First Lieutenant John W. Wofford, Ac 
sistant Secret tary. To these men should go the credit fo 
this most successful show, with additional credit to Major 
Frederic W. Boye, now of Fort Oglethorpe, whose unti. 
ing efforts in 1933 were largely responsible for getting 
ie show established on its new basis. 

The judges were: Hunters and Jumpers: Mr. Henry 
Vaughn, M.F.H., Lieutenant Colonel Charles L, Scott, 
and bie. Alfred B. Maclay. Military Classes: Major A, 
C. Smith and we ge R. E. S. Williamson. Official Vet. 


erinarian, Major L. L. Shook. 
7 : Af 


Annual Fort Myer Horse Show 


NE of the most successful Horse Shows presented 

in or near Washington, D. C., in many years was 
the annual Fort Myer ‘Hax Show held Wednesday, 
May 30, 1934, in the attractive grounds located in a 
sylvan bowl setting west of Arlington Memorial Bridge, 
providing a natural amphitheater that afforded sullen: 
seating capacity for the thousands that attended. 

The Show opened at ten o'clock in the morning and 
continued, save for the luncheon intermission, wind 3 six 
o'clock in the evening when the last of the sixteen classes 
was concluded. 

Colonel Kenyon Joyce, Commanding Officer at Fort 
Myer and President of the Horse Show, stated that the 
proceeds of the show and of the luncheon were donated 
to the Army Relief Society. 

Among the distinguished guests who participated in 
the various classes was Mrs. Curtis Dall, daughter of 
President Roosevelt, who rode True Love in the road hack 
class and was awarded the blue ribbon and cup for the 
expert showing and handling of her mount in this class 

The Horse Shusw attracted a great many distinguished 
guests from Washington and vicinity, and among the 
group who presented trophies to the winers of the various 
classes were Mrs. Nicholas Longworth, who attended with 
her attractive young daughter, Paulina, Mrs. Hugh A 
Drum, wife of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Mrs. Warren 
Barbour, wife of Senator Barbour, whose daughter showed 
in the children’s saddle class, Mrs. Close, le of the 
minister from South Africa, Mrs. Kenyon Joyce, wife of 
the Commanding Officer at Fort Myer, Mrs. Marshall 
Exnicios, Mrs. Coy Langhorne, of Uppetville Virginia 
and Mrs. Paul R. Davison, wife of Major Davison. 

Judges for the Horse Show were Major General Leon 
B. Kromer, Chief of Cavalry, and Major Henry Leonard, 
U S. Marine Corps, Retired. 


The results of the various classes were as follows: 
Crass I—GrEEN Poto Pontes 


1st Place: Sea Slipper, ridden by First Sergeant William 
L. Toston. 
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ad Place: Easter Morn, ridden by Second Lieutenant 
Willard G. Wyman. 

3d Place: Alma Clarence, ridden by Second Lieutenant 


J. T. Honeycutt, 16th F.A. 


Crass II—Cui_pren’s SADDLE 


st Place: Bay Morn, ridden by Curtis George. 
od Place: Cherry, ridden by Preece School entry. 
jd Place: Golden Lady, ridden by Lucian Truscott. 


Crass I]—Surras_e to BEcCoME Hunters 
ist Place: Sandy Isle, ridden by Gardner Holam. 


ad Place: Herself, ridden by Lieutenant Colonel C. P. 
George. 

3d Place: Wonder Mac, ridden by Mrs. Jacob L. Beh- 
ney. 


Crass I[V——-Poto Pontes 
ist Place: Peace Baby, ridden by Lieutenant Colonel G. 
S. Patton, Jr. 
2d Place: Mary Miles, ridden by Captain G. I. Smith. 
3d Place: Javelin, ridden by Liewenane Colonel a 


Patton, Jr. 


Crass V—JUMPING FoR ENLISTED MEN 
ridden by Private W. G. 


ist Place: Lord Summerset, 


Stutzman. 
ad Place: Bozo, ridden by Sergeant J. W. Reeser. 
3d Place: Tony, ridden by Private A. P. Knight. 


Crass VI—CHILprEN’s JUMPING 


ist Place: Madame, ridden by Curtis George. 
od Place: Busy Bee, ridden by Mead Piducee. 
3d Place: Cr: aftsman, ridden by Patsy Smith. 


Crass VII—Roap Hack 
ist Place: True Love, ridden by Mrs. Curtis Dall. 
2d Place: Peace Baby, ridden by Lieutenant Colonel G. 
S. Patton, Jr. 


3td Place : Jim Sherer, ridden by Mead Palmer. 


Crass VI[I—Workinc Hunters 
ist Place: Badger, ridden by First Lieutenant Eugene L. 
Harrison. 
2d Place: Swiftly Home, ridden by Mrs. I. T. Wyche. 
3td Place: Keanakalu, ridden by Lieutenant Colonel G. 
S. Patton, Jr. : 
Crass [X—Lapies’ HuNTERs 
ist Place: Rocksie, ridden by Miss Margaret Cotter. 


2d Place: Swiftly Home, ridden by Mrs. £ T. Wyche. 
3td Place: Sonny Boy, ridden by “Miss Anna Hedrick. 


Crass X—JUMPING FOR BEGINNERS 


ist Place: Ranger, ridden by Claude W. Owens. 
2d Place: Craftsman, ridden by Patsy Smith. 
3td Place: Battalion, ridden by W. C. Hanson. 


Cass XI—Exnipition sy Troop F, 3RD CAVALRY 


Crass XII—Workinc Hunters 
ist Place: Goliath, ridden by Captain W. H. Colbern. 
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2d Place: Devil Dog, ridden by Second Lieutenant J. K. 
Waters. 

3rd Place: Easter Morn, ridden by First Lieutenant W. 
G. Wyman. 


Crass XIJI—Jumpers 
ist Place: Spring Miss, ridden by Captain M. Carson. 
2d Place: Tony, ridden by Private A. P. Knight. 
3rd Place: Shamrock, ridden by A. H. Ryan. 


Crass X1V—Cur_pren’s Hunters 


1st Place: Bay Morn, ridden by Curtis George. 
2d Place: Craftsman, ridden by Patsy Smith. 
3rd Place: Busy Bee, ridden by Robert Palmer. 


Crass XV—Hunter Hacks 
1st Place: Sonny Boy, ridden by Mrs. J. E. Behney. 
2d Place: Battalion, ridden by W. H. Harrison. 
3rd Place: Impulse, ridden by Margaret Cotter. 


Crass X VI—OPEN JUMPING 
1st Place: Red Cloud, ridden by Private William Eadie. 
2d Place: Spring Miss, ridden by Captain M. Carson. 
3rd Place: Shamrock, ridden by A. H. Ryan. 


4 4 4 
Fort Des Moines Horse Show 


N the afternoons of May 2gth and 30th the Four- 
teenth Cavalry (less 1st Squadron) sponsored a 
Horse Show, which was open to all officers and organiza- 
tions of Ft. Des Moines, the National Guard of Iowa, 
officers of the Organized Reserve Corps, and ladies and 
children of the 1933- 1934 Equitation Classes at the post. 
The show was held in the outside j jumping ring, and 
was given chiefly for the purpose of creating more interest 
in equestrian sports by the military and coed an horsemen 
and horsewomen of Des Moines and Ft. Des Moines. 
It is hoped that by having similar horse matinees, more 
enthusiasm will gradually result in better horsemanship 
and in the better training of horses. 

Classes were as follows: 

Class I. Enlisted Men’s Jumping. Eight jumps not to 
exceed 3 ft. g inches in height nor 4 ft. spread. 

Class II. Ladies’ Three-Gaited Class. Shown at walk, 
trot and gallop; judged on condition and manner of 
going. 

Clow III. Ladies’ Jumping Class. Nine jumps, none to 
exceed 3 ft. in height nor 4 ft. spread. 

Class IV. Pair of Road Hacks. Fifteen hands and over; 
must show square walk on loose rein, fast square trot, 
slow canter and full gallop. Judged on condition and 
manner of going. 

Class V. Officers’ Jumping. Ten jumps, none to exceed 
4 ft. in height, nor 6 ft. spread. 

Class VI. Children’s Saddle Class. Horse shown at 
walk, trot and gallop. Judged on smartness of appearance 
and performance of horse and rider. Open to riders not 
over 14 years of age. 


Class VII. Officers’ Charger. Judged on type, con- 
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formation, condition, and manner of going, including 
schooling and jumping. 

Class VIII. Open Jumping. Ten jumps not to exceed 
4 ft. in height, nor 6 fe. spread. 

Class IX. Polo Mounts (Lightweight). Playing g ponies 
up to carrying 165 pounds. Judged on conkennatian, type 
and performance. 

Class X. Polo Mounts (Heavyweight). Playing ponies 
up to carrying 190 pounds and over. Judged on  poliber- 
mation, type and performance. 

Class XI. Stake Race, Polo Ponies. 
ft. apart. 

Class XII. Remount Jumping. Jumps not exceeding 

Ya ft. in height and 4 ft. spread. 

Class XIII. Reserve Officers’ Jumping. Nine jumps, 
not to exceed 3 ft. 6 inches in height nor 4 fe. spread. 

Class XIV. Team of Three asiatees. Ridden in hunt 
livery or military uniform. Performance and manner of 
going counted. Shown over a course of jumps 314 ft. 
high. 

Class XV. Recruit Jumping. Open to any enlisted man 
with less than one year’s service. 

Officers in charge of the show were: Judge, Major 
Frank Nelson, Gas Horse Show Conmmitece, Major 
W. S. Wadelton,, r4th Cav., Capt. E. A. Franklin, r4th 
Cav., and 2nd Lt. C. E. Voorhees, 14th Cav.; Ring- 
master, Capt. E. A. Franklin, 14th Cav.; Officer in charge 
of paddock, 2nd Lt. M. W. Kane, 14th Cav.; An- 
nouncer, Master Sgt. Fred Clay (Retired); Clerk, Sgt. 
T. J. Farrier, Headquarters Troop, 14th Cav. 

Trophies, ribbons and various prizes were given the 
winners. The Officers’ Charger Class was won by Major 
Wadelton; Ladies’ Jumping by Mrs. Rhorer; Troop E 
carried away the honors as the winning Hunt Team; 
Open Jumping was won by 2nd Lt. Joseph H. O'Malley; 
Heavyweight Polo Class by Capt. Glen S. Finley; Light- 
weight Polo Class by Gail Fitch of Des Moines; Chil. 
Wi s Saddle Class by Miss Kreis of Des Moines; and 
Enlisted Men’s Jumping by Sgt. Huckstep. 


Between stakes 20 
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Fort Ethan Allen Horse Show 
HE Annual Fort Ethan Allen Horse Show was held 


on June 1 and 2, 1934. It constituted a test, as well 
as an exhibition of the mounted training activities of the 
units of the 3rd Cavalry and the 7th Field Artillery at 
that station. — 

The success of the Horse Show was attested not only 
by the interested attendance of the garrison and mariy 
visitors and friends but by the sistance: interest of the 
judges in the training events and the classes over the 
difficult new cross-country course. 

One of the Cavalry training events consisted of a squad 
competition which started more than a month prior to the 
show. Eliminations were effected through such mediums 
as musketry tests. The final competing - squad, Corporal 
Wood's squad of Troop A, and Corporal Hornstein’s of 


Troop B, 3rd Cav valry, several day s before the show, were 
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given a test problem of a squad on reconnaissance duty, 
This test, which counted 75°/ towards the final stand. 
ing, required the squad to meet practically all phases of 
combat and conduct of a squad on patrol duty, and coy. 
ered a distance of 15 miles. The conduct of the ty 
squads and their solutions were so excellent that thee 
was very little difference in their scores. The final phas 
of their competition, counting 25°/,, consisted of ead) 
squad, in column of troopers, lang a cross-country 
course about one mile in length, over 10 varied obstacles, 
The only faults were two elon at the water jump. 
Corpor: al Hornstein’s squad won the squad competition 
with a score of 83.8 to Corporal Wood’s score of 77:3: 

The new two-mile steeplechase course with 15 obstacle 
provided much interest to spectators and riders alike 
This course, over varied and uneven terrain, was used in 
part for all classes of hunt teams, the officers’ charger clas 
and entirely for the two point to point races. The chasis 
included a fence on a downward slope, a deep ravine, 4p 
foot down, a brook at the bottom and 60 feet up a steep 
bank on the far side, jump off a bank, 3 fc., 6 in., brick 
wall, leaning fence, and top of target butts with a slide at 
end follow el by a brook jump. All horses did exception. 
ally well over this difficult course. 

Among the visitors showing was a team of cadets from 
Norwich “U niversity which was very successful. 

The success of the show was due in large measute to 
the excellent planning of Colonel Arthur E. Wilboum, 
3rd Cavalry, and the Horse Show Committee, ; 
cheerful efforts of the experienced judges: Colonel Frank 
Tompkins, U.S.A., Retired, of Northfield, Vermont 
Mr. A. W. Gilmore of St. Albans, Vermont, and Mr. 
Wallace Vail of South Orange, New Jersey. 

There follows a list of the classes and winners: 


Crass XXXIII 
Artillery Section Cross-Country Competition 


ist Place: Battery C, 7th F.A., Corporal Hale (CS). 

2d Place: Battery B, 7th F.A., Sergeant Luck (CS). 

3rd Place: Battery A, 7th F.A., “Sergeant Makowsk 
(CS). 


ne 
is 





Crass XX VI 
Four-Line Mule Team 


Service Battery, 7th F.A. Private McDonoug! 
Service Battery, ath F.A. Private Hunter. 


1st Place: 


2d Place: 


Crass XXII 
Troopers’ Mounts 
1st Place: Private rcl. Zabawa, Troop A, 3td Cavaley. 
2d Place: Sergeant Towne, Troop B, 3rd Cavalry. 


3rd Place: Corporal Wood, Troop A, 3td Cav alry. 
Crass XI 
Novices Suitable to Become Hunters 


First Lieutenant J. M. Glasgow. 
Lieutenant Colonel Arthur “4 Wilbourn. 
Captain Percy S. Haydon. 


1st Place: 
2d Place: 
3rd Place: 
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Crass XXIX 
Novice Jumping, Enlisted Men 


st Place: Sergeant Towne, Troop B, 3rd Cavalry. 


2d Place: Private rel. Amenta, Troop A, 3rd Cav valry. 


31d Place: Private St. Don, Troop B, 3rd Cavalry. 


Crass IV 
Local Saddle Horse 
ist Place: Mr. Spencer Carlisle. 
od Place: Mr. Frederick W. Wakefield, Jr. 
31d Place: Dr. Ravey. 
Crass XX 
Polo Bending Race 


ist Place: Mayor Howard Eager. 
od Place: Cadet Baker. 
3td Place: Cadet Chadbourne. 


Crass XXXI 
Cavalry Squad Competition 


ist Place: Troop B, 3rd Cavalry, Corporal Hornstein. 


od Place: Troop A, 3rd Cavalry, Corporal Wood. 


Crass XIII 
Open Jum ping 
ist Place: Second Lieutenant Charles G. Dodge. 
2d Place: Captain Randolph Russell. 
3d Place: Captain Theodore B. Apgar. 
Crass I 
Road Hack 


ist Place: Second Lieutenant I. R. Schimmel pfennig. 


ad Place: Captain Randolph Russell. 
ytd Place: Miss Elizabeth Wilbourn. 


Crass XXVII 
Artillery Team Competition 


ist Place: Battery A, 7th F.A., Sergeant Lambert. 
ad Place: Battery B, 7th F.A., Sergeant Babis. 
3d Place: Battery 7th F.A., Sergeant Zaorski. 


Crass VI 
Horses Suitable to Become Light or Middleweight 
Hunters 


ist Place: Captain Theodore B. Apgar. 
2d Place: Second Lieutenant Stanley Sawicki. 


3td Place: Cadet Billings. 
Crass XXXVII 


Unusual Obstacle Jumping for Enlisted Men 


ist Place: Corporal Genero, Troop A, 3rd Cavalry. 
2d Place: Sergeant Towne, Troop B. 3rd Cavalry. 
3d Place: Corporal Wood, Troop A, 3rd Cav ralry. 
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Crass III 
Ladies’ Saddle Horses 
1st Place: Miss Rhoades. 
2d Place: Miss Howard 
3rd Place: Miss Elizabeth Wilbourn. 
Crass XV 
Touch and Out 
1st Place: Second Lieutenant I. R. Schimmelpfenning. 
2d Place: Second Lieutenant Charles G. Dodge. 
3rd Place: First Lieutenant Richard B. Evans. 
Crass XVII 
Children’s Jumping 
1st Place: Robert Wilbourn. 
2d Place: Ralph Rhoades. 
3rd Place: Jeanne Eager. 
Crass XII 
Handy Horses Suitable to Become Hunters 
rst Place: First Lieutenant Richard B. Evans. 
2d Place: Mr. Patsy Westbrook. 
3rd Place: Cadet Stevenson. 
Crass XXXVI 
Point to Point Race for Enlisted Men 
1st Place: Corporal Griffin, Troop B, 3rd Cavalry. 
2d Place: Private Decker, Troop B, 3rd Cavalry. 
3rd Place: Corporal Wood, Troop A, 3rd Cavalry. 
Crass XXI 
Officers’ Chargers 
1st Place: Second Lieutenant I. R. Schimmelpfennig. 
2d Place: Second Lieutenant Charles G. Dodge. 
3rd Place: First Lieutenant Richard B. Evans. 
Crass XXVIII 
Team Draft Contest 


Battery C, 7th F.A., Sergeant Bain. 
Crass XVI 


Novice Jumpers 
1st Place: Second Lieutenant Charles G. Dodge. 
2d Place: Cadet Wolcott. 
3rd Place: First Lieutenant Albert J. Hastings. 
Crass XXV 
Enlisted Men’s Jumping 
ist Place: Corporal Wood, Troop A, 3rd Cav alry. 


2d Place: Corporal Butler, Troop B, 3rd Cavalry. 
3rd Place: Sergeant Carmen, Troop A, 3rd Cavalry. 


Crass XIV 
Ladies’ Open Jumping 
ist Place: Miss Sabin1. 


2d Place: Miss Dreibelbies. 
3rd Place: Miss Elizabeth Wilbourn. 
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Crass XXIV 
Best Turned Out Enlisted Men’s Horse 
1st Place: Corporal Wood, Troop A, 3rd Cavalry. 


2d Place: Private Zabawa, Troop A, 3td Cav alty. 


3td Place: Private Gietek, Troop B, 3rd Cav alry. 
Crass IX 
Pairs of Horses Suitable to Become Hunters 


ist Place: 
ard B. Evans. 


2d Place: Cadets Hosmer and Wolcott. 


3rd Place: Second Lieutenant Charles G. Dodge and Cap- 


tain Randolph Russell. 
Crass XIX 


Prospective Polo Ponies 

1st Place: Lieutenant Colonel Arthur E. Wilbourn. 
2d Place: Captain Percy S. Haydon. 
3rd Place: Cadet Hosmer. 

Crass VIII 

Horses Suitable to Become Ladies’ Hunters 

1st Place: Miss Dreibelbies. 
2d Place: Miss Sabini. 
3rd Place: Miss Elizabeth Wilbourn. 

Crass VII 

Horses Suitable to Become Heavyweight Hunters 


rst Place: Second Lieutenant Charles G. Dodge. 
2d Place: Second Lieutenant Todd H. Slade. 


3rd Place: Second Lieutenant Irvin R. Schimmelpfennig. 


Criass XXX V 
Handy Horse Class for Enlisted Men 


rst Place: Corporal Wood, Troop A, 3rd Cavalry. 
2d Place: Private Planter, Veterinary Detachment. 
3rd Place: Corporal Griffin, Troop B, 3rd Cavalry. 
Crass X 
Teams of Three Horses Suitable to Become Hunters 


1st Place: Second Lieutenant Charles G. Dodge, Captain 
Theodore B. Apgar, and First Lieutenant Richard 
B. Evans. 

2d Place: Cadets Hosmer, Ralston, and Dacis. 


Crass XXXIV 
Artillery Horse in Hand 


1st Place: Battery C, 7th F.A. 
2d Place: Battery B, 7th F.A. 
3rd Place: Battery A, 7th F.A. 


Crass XVIII 
Obstacle Jumping 


1st Place: Second Lieutenant Stanley Sawicki. 


Miss Dreibelbies and First Lieutenant Rich- 


2d Place: Cadet Hosmer. 
3rd Place: Mrs. Willett Foster. 


Crass V 
Children’s Novice Class 
ist Place: Miss Ann Wilbourn. 
2d Place: John Sabini. 
3rd Place: Everett Payne. 


Crass II 
Three Gaited Saddle Horses 
ist Place: Miss Dreibelbies. 
2d Place: Cadet Ralston. 


3rd Place: Second Lieutenant I. R. Schimmelpfennig, 


Crass XXX 
Touch and Out, Enlisted Men 
1st Place: Corporal Wood, Troop A, 3td Cav alry. 


2d Place: Sergeant Carmen, Troop A, 3rd Cavalry, 
3td Place: Cor por: al Genero, Troop A, 3rd Cav alry. 


Crass XXIII 
Jumping for National Guard and Reserve Officers 
1st Place: Second Lieutenant Ralston, Cav.-Res. 


2d Place: Second Lieutenant Wolcott, Cav.-Res. 
3rd Place: Second Lieutenant Davis, Cav.-Res. 


Crass XXXII 
Ethan Allen Point to Point Race 
1st Place: Captain Randolph Russell. 
2d Place: Second Lieutenant Charles G. Dodge. 
3rd Place: First Lieutenant Richard B. Evans. 
4th Place: Captain Theodore B. Apgar. 


Crass XX VII 
Artillery Team Competition 


1st Place: Battery A, 7th F.A., Sergeant Lambert (CS). 


2d Place: Battery B, 7th F.A., Sergeant Babis (CS). 


3rd Place: Battery C, 7th F.A., Sergeant Zaorski (CS). 


Crass XXXI 
Cavalry Squad Competition 


1st Place: Troop B, 3rd_Cavalry. Corporal Hornstein: 
Privates rcl. LaTulippe and Vaiskauckis; Private 


Decker, Gorman, and St. Don. 


Vishz away, 


2d Place: Troop A, 3d Cavalry. Corporal Wood; Pr: 


Batson, 


vate icl. Zabawa; Privates King, Gormley, 
Reed, Perris, and Phaneuf. 


Crass XXVIII 
Artillery Team Draft Contest 


Battery C, 7th F.A., Sergeant Bain (CS). 
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ARGENTINA—Revista Militar—January, 1934. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENCE AND SIGNAL COMMUNICA- 
tions. By Lieutenant Colonel Justo P. Gonzales. 


Aircraft in war will seek to reduce the striking power 
of hostile armies. Its primary objectives will be the vital 
parts of a country: its manufacturing centers, stores of 
supplies, railways, important bridges and the like. De- 
fence against hostile aircraft constitutes, therefore, a prob- 
lem of paramount importance. Successful antiaircraft 
defence, the author writes, depends upon effective obser- 
vation and efficient service of signal communications. 

The author describes the AA defence system developed 
inGermany. There, he writes, the AA guard is the basic 
link in the chain of AA defence. It receives information 
of approaching planes from its observation posts and trans- 
mits it either directly to the AA battery or to so-called 
“centers of prevention.” The AA guard consists of an 
officer and eight men. Since airplanes are as a rule located 
by sound before visual observation, it 1s important to 
locate the guards in positions protected against wind, yet 
at the same time providing them with a maximum range 
of observation. The guard or observation post is the basic 
element in the antiaircraft defence. It must be capable 
of locating and identifying aircraft, its speed and ditec- 
tion of flight, under all kinds of weather and visibility 
conditions. The efficacy of observation depends, however, 
upon an efficient and effective net of signal communica- 
tions for the rapid transmission of vital information to 
the AA batteries. 

The author discusses the various means of signal com- 
munications available to AA defence with particular refer- 
ence to the systems adopted by France and Germany. 
Two schematic diagrams showing the AA telephone and 
telegraph nets respectively illustrate this interesting dis- 
cussion. 


CANADA—Canadian Defence Quarterly—April, 1934. 
Tue TsrrstHar Operation. By A. M. Nikolaieff. 


The campaign for the conquest of Manchuria, initiated 
by the Japanese after the capture of Mukden and the 
South Manchuria railway zone in September, 1931, the 
author writes, required sixteen months nothwithstanding 
the fact that Chinese resistance was not very serious. 
Incidentally, he notes, the conclusion of the Manchurian 
campaign coincided with the beginning of the Jehol cam- 
pagn which opened with the attack on and the capture 
of Shanhaikwan, on January 2, 1933. 

The city of Tsitsihar was for strategic and_ political 
reasons the first objective of the Japanese campaign in 
Manchuria. Politically its importance was due to the 
circumstance that it was the capital of the Province of 


Heilungkiang, largest of the three provinces of Man- 
churia. Its geographical position near the Great Khingan 
ridge, an impassable barrier between Manchuria and its 
western-most part, the region of Bara which borders on 
the Russian Province of Trans-Baikalia, confers upon the 
city of Tsitsihar strategic importance. Moreover, the 
city was headquarters of the Chinese General Mah Chan 
Shan, governor of the province, who had under his com- 
mand some 20,000 troops comprising infantry, cavalry 
and artillery. Poorly trained and equipped, these troops 
were no match for the Japanese army, but the possibility 
existed that they might receive Russian support in the 
event the latter decided to stop the Japanese advance. The 
author believes that this possibility was the basic reason 
for the Japanese decision to undertake the operation 
against Tsitsihar without delay. The Japanese were so 
anxious to get hold of the approaches to the Great Khin- 
gan Pass that they were willing to postpone action against 
Marshal Chang Hsiao-ling’s army of 35,000 men con- 
centrating at Chinchow, nothwithstanding the fact that 
these troops seriously menaced the rear of the Japanese 


army operating in Northern Manchuria. 


On October 8, 1931, the Japanese sent a squadron of 
six scouting planes and five bombers to attack Chinchow 
with the expectation that it would prevent the Chinese 
command from completing the organization of their 
troops. They also reckoned with the probable moral ef- 
fect of the bombing upon the Chinese. The author notes 
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that the barracks and government buildings, although the 
priricipal targets of that attack, escaped without any dam- 
age whatever. 

The destruction of bridges over the Nonni River by 
troops under General Mah supplied the immediate cause 
for Japanese action against Tsitsihar. Two battles were 
fought in this campaign, the battle of the Nonni, which 
began on November 4, and the battle of Angangchi ten 
days later. Of the first, a Japanese sem1-official description 
states that it “was occasioned by an act of treachery on 
the part of a detachment of the Heilungkiang army” un- 
der General Mah Chan Shan. The Lytton Commission 
report makes no such accusation against the Chinese. 

The battle lasted three days. It began with a Japanese 
company being fired upon south of Tahsing. Suffering 
fifteen casualties, the company fell back to the bridge- 
head where it was joined by the main body of the detach- 
ment. Owing to the swamps in front of the Chinese 
position, the detachment commander, Captain Hama- 
moto, decided to envelop the Chinese left flank, and to 
capture the hill on which that flank rested. Japanese air- 
planes assisted by bombing the Chinese position on the 
hill, about 3 kilometers northeast of Tahsing. The Jap- 
anese took the hill at 8:30 p.m., November 4. On the 
following day, reinforced by a battalion, the Japanese 
continued the attack but were unable to obtain decisive 
results. The Lytton report, the author observes, states 
that “‘the Japanese troops were forced to retire and for 
the second time they could do nothing but hold their 
position until nightfall.” 

On November 6 the Japanese were further reinforced 
by two additional battalions of infantry and three batteries 
of artillery. Major General Hasebe assumed command. 
A renewed attack rolled up the Chinese front and by 
noon Tahsing station fell into Japanese hands. The Jap- 
anese estimated the strength of the opposing Chinese 
forces at “no less than 2,000 infantry with a large body 
of cavalry.” Assuming the peace strength of the Japanese 
battalions at 600, the author estimates that the opposing 
forces were about equal in infantry. The Japanese had 
superiority of artillery and aircraft. Japanese casualties 
were: 36 killed, including one officer; 138 wounded, in- 
cluding seven officers; 3 airplanes damaged. The Chinese 
left 200 dead on the battlefield including two “Russians.” 

Immediately after the battle of the Nonni, the Chinese 
withdrew toward Angangchi. Although this victory 
placed the Japanese in a position to repair the bridges 
whose destruction caused the trouble, they presented new 
demands to the Chinese, notably the evacuation of Tsi- 
tsihar, and still later, that Japanese troops be permitted 
to occupy Angangchi and Tsitsihar stations. General Mah 
declined to accede to these demands, and by his refusal 
furnished cause for the next attack. 

The Japanese 2nd division, under General Tamon, had 
practically completed its concentration at Tahsing and in 
the vicinity of Kiang-Chiao. The aggregate strength of 


this force amounted to about 3,000 infantry and cavalry, 
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and more than 20 pieces of artillery. A contingent of the 
8th Division (General Suzuki) was dispatched to rein. 
force Tamon’s command, and a “relief party” of this 
division was ordered to Tahsing. On November 17, 
an emergency measure, the air units of the 3d, rath and 
2oth divisions were likewise summoned to participate in 
the Tsitsihar operation. In the meantime, two battalions 
of infantry and two troops of cavalry of the Nonni de. 
tachment concentrated near Tahsing were dispatched to 
Tsienilipa to watch developments on the Japanese tight 
flank. Another part of the detachment occupied Wen. 
tuchan, ten kilometers northeast of Tahsing, and the high 
ground 1,500 meters south of Taguti. ‘ 
_ The total strength of the Japanese troops assembled be. 
fore the attack on Angangchi the author estimates on 
the basis of Japanese data in excess of eight battalions of 
infantry, probably twelve, a unit of cavalry, probably 2 
regiment, a total of about 6,000 men with probably 24 
field and 12 mountain guns, and a considerable air force, 
According to Japanese estimates, the Chinese forces under 
General Mah in the vicinity of Tsitsihar amounted to 
between 20,000 and 30,000 infantry and cavalry, 30 pieces 
of artillery, more than 10 trench mortars, and two AA 
guns. Of this force about 10,000 infantry and cavalry 
with 20 pieces of artillery stood near Angangchi. . 
On November 17 General Tamon decided to attack 
the Chinese line, making his main effort in the direction 
of Sanchienfang, on the Chinese right, and after pene- 
trating the hostile position, to push forward to the east 
and northeast. The Japanese deployed four battalions 
east of the railway with the mission to attack the enemy 
in the neighborhood of Hsiaoshintun. Four battalions 
deployed west of the railway to attack in the direction 
of Sanchienfang. The bulk of the artillery occupied pos: 
tions north of Tangti, the remainder in rear of the right 
and left wings. The reserve, in readiness, south of Tangt. 
The Japanese began their advance to the jump-off pos: 
tion, about 700-800 meters in front of the Chinese line, 
thirty minutes after midnight, November 17, and they 
were ready to launch the attack at 3:00 a.m. It wasa 
pitch dark night, intensely cold, with the thermometer 
registering 20 degrees below zero, the wind blowing from 
the northwest. The Chinese apparently discovered the 
Japanese movement and opened fire about 3:00 a.m., ifr 
creasing its intensity at daybreak. The Japanese artillery 
opened at 6:30 a.m. At the same time Japanese aviation 
bombed the Chinese position. The infantry jumped of 
at nine o'clock, Hand-to-hand fighting occurred at several 
points, and by 10:30 a.m. the Chinese were in full retreat 
along the entire front, falling back along the Taonar- 
Angangchi railroad. The Japanese 2d division promptly 
took up the pursuit in the direction of Tsitsthar and pre- 
vented the Chinese from making another stand in their 
second position. After midnight, November 18, the 
Japanese had reached a point four kilometers south of 
Tsitsihar. The main body of the Japanese 2d division 
then concentrated along the line Tamintun-Shiwulitun, 
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uth of Tsitsihar, whence it marched, on November 19, 
in two columns on Tsitsihar, entering that town at 3:00 
p.m. the same day. The main body of General Mah’s 
amy withdrew in the direction of Hailun, 120 kilometers 
north of Harbin. The Japanese lost in this action 31 
tilled, 104 wounded, 13 missing and 200 cases of frost- 
bite, No reliable data are available relative the Chinese 
losses. 

The Chinese made a poor show of resistance at Ang- 
angchi. They seem to have derived no advantage from 
heir numerical superiority. In the author’s opinion, the 
combined effect of Japanese artillery and aircraft was in 
the main responsible for the failure of the Chinese. On 
the other hand, the inability of the Japanese to score a 
decision at the Nonni, he attributes in part to the omis- 
sion of the Japanese to bring up adequate artillery sup- 
port, and in part to the swampy ground in front of the 
Chinese position which prevented the Japanese artillery 
from getting within effective range. 

The occupation of Tsitsihar, die author concludes, en- 
abled the Japanese to protect their operations in Central 
Manchuria from the west, and supplied them with an 
advanced base for future operations for the conquest of 
Northwestern Manchuria and Barga. 


COLOMBIA—Revi 
1934: 


Horse-BreepING IN Huneary. By Lieutenant Kalman 
de Moritz. 


Although motorization is making rapid strides in all 
armies, the horse has not yet lost his military usefulness. 
Asa matter of fact, considerable attention is being given 
to the cavalry everywhere these days as an important com- 
ponent of the mechanized-motorized ‘ ‘rapid” forces. The 
author points out that Hungary still is one of the most 
important horse-breeding centers of the world, and that 
she regularly supplies the military establishments of sev- 
eral countries with a considerable portion of their re- 
mount requirements. In 1930 Hungary exported close 
to 28,000 horses. 

Horse-breeding in Hungary is under strict govern- 
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The Madsen’ ’ Light Machine Gun Air hie Twin Mount. 
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The “Madsen” Light AA Machine Gun. 


mental supervision, and great care is being exercised to 
maintain the purity of strain. The country is divided into 
breeding districts, and only a specific type is permitted to 
be bred in each. The principal types are: the Arab, the 
pure-blooded English race horse, and the Anglo-Arab. 
The available stock is so large that prices are consider- 
ably lower than anywhere else. Thus, the author states, 
while the French government pays an average price of 
4,000 francs for a remount, the average price y a a good 
horse in Hungary 1s only 2,300 to 2, bes francs, approxi- 
mately one hundred dollars. 


FRANCE—Revue de l’ Armée de l Air—January, 1934. 
GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Chinese Aviation: “‘A secret treaty has been concluded 
between China and the United States whereby the latter 
undertakes to reorganize Chinese aviation and to provide, 
in 1936, a total of 3,000 airplanes.” 

Some Notes on Soviet Aviation: The Air Force of 
Soviet Russia, though consisting of separate military and 
naval aviation, is under the control and supervision of the 
People’s Commissar for Military and Naval Affairs. On 
January 1, 1931, Soviet authorities stated that their Air 
Force consisted of 750 planes in commission and 28,000 
men. The five-year plan provided for 5,000 airplanes by 
1935. In spite of the industrial development of Soviet 
Russia, and notwithstanding the aid supplied by foreign 
industry, it is believed, that it will take several years be- 
fore the Soviet Union can actually put in commission and 
maintain in time of war an Air Force of that size. 
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The Madsen A.A. Guns: There are two types of 
Madsen antiaircraft guns, the cal. 20 mm. A.A. cannon, 
and the cal. 11.35 mm. light machine gun. The cannon 
has a rate of fire of 300 to 350 rounds p.m. with an ef- 
fective rate of 125 rounds. The projectile has an initial 
velocity of 730 m.p.s. and will pierce chrome-nickel 
armor plate 40 mm. thick at 200 meters, and a 20 mm. 
plate at 1000 meters. For aerial combat an explosive pro- 
jectile 1s provided which has an initial velocity of 890 
meters and its armor-piercing power but slightly reduced. 
The 20 mm. explosive bullet has a super-sensitive fuse 
which will act on piercing the silk of the fuselage. The 
gun weighs 55 kg. 

The light machine gun has a rate of fire of goo to 1000 
rounds p.m. and weighs 10.5 kg. 


Japanese Air Maneuvres.—February, 1934. 


Elaborate air maneuvers were held in Japan, August 
9-11, 1933, in which military and naval forces as well as 
the civilian population participated. The Tokio garrison 
had charges of the ground exercises which involved a 
territory having a population of 15 million. The situation 
assumed an attack on Tokio and the naval base at Yoko- 
suka by a hostile fleet with aircraft carriers. The defend- 
ing force included the A.A. units of ten divisions, ag- 
gregating 5,000 men and considerable matériel. The first 
line of defence was organized at a distance of 150 kilo- 
meters around Tokio. Police, firemen, students and 
patriotic organizations codperated with the military au- 


The Madsen” 20-mm. AA. Cannon. 
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thorities in the maintenance of communications, The 
population was at all times fully informed of develo 
ments by means of the radio. During night attacks l 
lights were extinguished although automobiles were per. 
mitted to run with headlights covered with black and 
violet material which produced a very dim and diffused 
light. Policemen controlled traffic at street Crossings by 
means of small green and red traffic lights. ' 


Revue Militaire Francaise—May, 1934. 


PROMOTION OF OFFICERS IN THE ITALIAN Army. 


The Minister of War (Mussolini) submitted to the 
chamber for approval a new system of promotion for 
officers in the Italian army. According to this plan 
eligibility for promotion will be contingent upon com- 
pleting successfully a tour of duty in actual command of 
troops for a stated length of time. Thus, promotion to 
the grade of captain would require three years’ effective 
command of a platoon either as a lieutenant or first liev- 
tenant. Three years of successful command of a company 
will qualify for promotion to the grade of major. Four 
years. command duty as a major or lieutenant colonel will 
qualify for promotion to the grade of colonel with the 
proviso that at least half of this time be served in actual 
command of a battalion, and at least one year on duty 
with another arm. Colonels will become eligible for 
promotion under the proposed plan after having had 
command of a regiment for two years (18 months for 
engineers) comprising two series of maneuvers (one for 
engineers). Brigadier Generals may be promoted after 
one year in command of a brigade including one period 
of maneuvers in major units. Division generals will te 
quire one year actual command of a division including 
two series of maneuvers which will enable superior av 
thorities to judge their qualification for higher command. 

The project includes certain provisions for eligibility 
for general staff duty in the various grades. 


ITALY—Rivista di Artiglieria E Genio—August-Sep 
tember, 1933. 


THe TRANSMISSION OF PHOTOGRAPHS BY WIRELESS 
AND Its Muuitary Utiiry. By Lieutenant Colonel 
Umberto Ravazzioni, Engineers. 


After describing in detail the functioning of a modern 
wireless apparatus for the transmission of photographs, 
the author discusses some of its possible military uses. 
Thus, he points out, the equipment can be advantageously 
employed for the transmission of secret messages without 
the danger of interception by the enemy. Such trans 
mission of coded messages would greatly relieve the cot 
gestion of other communication nets. Again, several 
messages could be transmitted simultaneously at a col 
siderable saving of time. The greatest utility of this 
method of transmission of military information would, 
in the author’s opinion, accrue to the higher commanders 
who could be supplied within short space of time photo 
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graphic views of terrain features, field fortifications, etc., 
ibviating to a considerable extent the necessity of de- 
tailed pers onal reconnaissance. Much further experi- 
mentation, however, is necessary, the author writes, to 
develop a atisfactory type of apparatus for field service, 
ind which, in his opinion, should then become standard 
equipment of the communications net. 


GERMAN Y—Deutsche Luftwacht. 


A most ambitious enterprise serving the interests of 
wiation, both military and civil, made its bow with the 
beginning of the current year under the general heading 
al title “Deutsche Luftwacht” (German Air Watch). 
In reality it is a triple periodical, being published in three 
diferent and distinct editions, each with a distinctive 
ub-title, a specific field and mission. The first of the 
triplets, and seemingly the sturdiest, bears the sub-title 
“Luftwehr” (Air Defense) , and 1s published monthly. 
As the title indicates, it is devoted to military aviation. 
[ris an up-to-date compendium of information regarding 
the latest developments in the field of military aviation 
in all countries other than Germany which, under the 
tems of the treaty of Versailles is not supposed to have 
and maintain an air force. 

The “Luftwelt’” (The Air World), published twice 
monthly, is devoted to matters of general interest to avi- 
ition and aviators, especially in the civil and commercial 
field, at home and abroad. It includes air sport news of 
the German Aeronautical League. 

“Luftwissen” (Air Science), published monthly, 
devoted exclusively to scientific and technical questions 
inthe field of aviation. 

Each of these periodicals is splendidly edited, richly 
illustrated, resembling in size, quality of paper and print 
our own service journals. E. G. Mittler & Sohn, Berlin, 


| are the publishers. 























Vodka or Welsh-Rabbit? 


THE FOREIGN MILITARY PRESS 


Militar Wochenblatt—25 December, 1933. 
“Kransnaya Swyezda’”’ (Red Star), official Soviet mili- 


tary periodical, publishes interesting information relative 
an amphibian wheel tank “‘recently adopted by the 
United States Army.” The new war monster, as the 
illustrations shows, resembles somewhat the antedeluvian 
type large-wheel bike, and is said to be capable of a 
speed of 160 kilometers an hour. It is supposed to travel 
112 kilometers on one litre of benzol. The motor is 
mounted below the driver’s seat within the big wheel. 
The armament consists of one machine gun. Now it 
would be interesting to know whether it is Welsh-rabbit 
or vodka that makes people see or invent these things. 


SPAIN—Memorial de Infanteria—March, 1934. 


Tue Miuuirary EstaBiisHMENT OF Soviet Russia. 


According to an article by Lieutenant Colonel Reboul 
published in ‘‘La Science et la Vie,” the Soviet Army 
consists of 21 army corps comprising 29 regular divisions, 
41 divisions of territorials, 10 cavalry divisions and 10 
independent cavalry brigades. The infantry division con- 
sists of three infantry regiments, one regiment of field 
artillery, one squadron of cavalry, one signal company 
and one company of engineers. 

The infantry regiment consists of headquarters, one 
chemical warfare platoon, one camouflage platoon and 
one pioneer platoon; headquarters company with a platoon 
of mounted scouts, a communications platoon, band and 
clerical force; three battalions, each consisting of a com- 
munications platoon, howitzer platoon (58 mm. trench 
mortar and 37 mm. gun), three rifle companies and one 
machine gun company; an artillery battalion of two 
batteries mnie with three 76 mm. guns; supply, sanitary 
and veterinary services and a well-organized regimental 
school. 

The armament of the rifle companies includes 12 light 
and 4 heavy machine guns. The machine gun com- 
panies have 12 heavy machine guns. 

Military service 1s universal and obligatory. Systematic 
pre-military training begins at nine years of age. Russian 
industry is still far from being able to supply all needs of 
the army. This applies particularly to artillery matériel. 
Much of the artillery equipment is old. An automatic 
rifle, the “Federoff,” Cal. 6.5 mm. is in an experimental 
stage. Soviet Russia has made considerable progress in 
dis. field of industrial mobilization. War industries 
constitute Group A of the five-year plan, and maximum 
effort is being made to develop them. The capacity of 
the airplane industry 1s already adequate to supply all 
demands. Airways, which in 1930 covered but 26,000 
kilometers, exceeded a total of 70,000 in 1932. They are 
serviced exclusively by planes of Russian make. Chemi- 
cal warfare receives particular attention and, according to 
German sources of information, the author states, experi- 
ments on a huge scale have been conducted recently in 


the valley of the Volga. 
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First Cavalry (Mechanized) 
Fort Knox, Kentucky 


HE return march of the 1st Cavalry (Mecz) from 

Fort Riley, being made over a different route than its 
match West in April, afforded an opportunity for a num- 
ber of communities which had not yet seen our most 
modern Cavalry regiment to inspect the vehicles and 
weapons and bring themselves abreast of the times. 

Leaving Fort Riley on the morning of June rath, the 
regiment encamped that night in Swope Park, Kansas 
City, Missouri, where they entertained several visitors, 
among whom were Colonel J. E. Gaujot, former com- 
mander of the Regiment, Lieutenant Colonel J. L. Top- 
ham, Q.M.C., formerly at Fort Knox, and Mr. t.. 
Coyne, who served in the 1st Cavalry as a sergeant fifty 
years ago—1884-1889. It is a question whether the 
changes in the regiment since his day were any more in- 
_ teresting to Mr. Coyne than his stories of the old 1st 
Cavalry were to the present members of the regiment. 

Upon arrival at Jefferson City on July 13th, the Regi- 
ment found that the Chamber of Commerce had arranged 
for it to occupy a baseball field as a camp. This camp had 
the distinction of being the best lighted one that the 
regiment enjoyed during the entire trip, as it was equip- 
ped with floodlights for night games. 

On July 14th the regiment arrived at Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Missouri, and for the first time since the rst Cav- 
alry left Jefferson Barracks 101 years ago, the 1st Cay- 
alry and the 6th Infantry found themselves together at 
that post. The oflicers of the regiment called on the post 
commander, Colonel Walter Krueger, who was serenaded 
by the 1st Cavalry Band during their call. 

Celebrating the reunion of these two regiments which 
had been so closely associated many years ago, the officers 
and ladies of the 6th Infantry gave a picnic for the officer 
personnel of the two regiments. 

Upon arrival at Vincennes, Indiana, on the 15th of 
June, the regiment found hundreds of people lining the 
Lincoln Memorial Bridge and the streets of the business 
district of the city. At Harrison Park, where arrange- 
ments had been made for the regiment to camp, Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Adna R. Chaffee, the regimental com- 
mander, was formally greeted by Mayor Joseph W. Kim- 
mell, who delivered an address of welcome to the as- 
sembled regiment. 

It had been supposed that the regiment would remain 
at Vincennes over night, but it was found that the men 
and equipment were in such excellent condition and the 
entire command so anxious to reach Fort Knox that the 
plans were changed, and at about midnight camp was 
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struck and the regiment took up the final lap of the ma- 
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neuvers and arrived at Fort Knox about eight o'clock 
on the morning of the 16th. Almost the entire post per 
sonnel turned out to greet the regiment into the post, 

While at Fort Riley the regiment concluded its Practice 
firing at moving targets with both the calibre 30 and 
calibre 50 machine guns, the final phase of the frine 
being from cars against moving targets. 

The regiment has been applying the lessons learned in 
the maneuvers and trying out certain changes in the or 


ganization of the regiment and in the equipment. 
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First Squadron, Third Cavalry 
Fort Ethan Allen, Vermont 


HE long, closed, winter season for this squadron, be. 

tween the Green Mountains and Lake Champlain, 
has ended. The severity of the season prevented any prac 
tical work except equitation and horse training in the 
riding hall. But much theoretical training was conducted 
for both officers and enlisted men, principally in unit 
schools. 

The officers’ school this past winter, under the direction 
of the squadron commander, Lieutenant Colonel Arthur 
E. Wilbourn, consisted of a series of lectures on the Mil: 
tary History of the Champlain Valley and Cavalry ac 
tions during the Civil War and World War, followed by 
original conference problems involving Cavalry com- 
mands, usually reénforced. All of the officers in the squa¢- 
ron in turn, conducted these lectures and problems. In 
all six lectures on the Champlain Valley operations, four 
teen on Civil War and World War operations, and nine 
original problems were presented. 

All but two officers of the squadron have been on 
C.C.C. duty in New England, the last one returning 10 
the squadron in November, 1933. 

The squadron personnel participated in the activities 
of the Dramatic Club. Four plays were given during the 
season, the last one bing a three-act play. The palm for 
successful achievement in this activity goes to Ms. 
Arthur E. Wilbourn, wife of the squadron commander, 
who was the Directress of the Post Dramatic Club. 

A number of personnel changes are taking place in the 
squadron as usual at this time of the year. We have ls 
Captain Robert H. Gallier through retirement for phys: 
cal disability, Lieutenant John H. Claybrook, Jr., ha 

one to the 13th Cavalry t Fort Riley and Lieutenam! 
Charles G. Dodge to the avalry School. Those unde 
orders to join are Captain Harry Foster from a detail 
the Quartermaster Corps in the Canal Zone and Captat 
Hugh G. Culton and Lieutenant Alan L. Fulton from 


Fort Riley. Lieutenant James L. Dalton has been ™ 
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Walter Reed General Hospital since last March because 
of an injury to his spine sustained when a horse fell on 
him. 

Troop B, Captain Apgar in command, is at the artil- 
lery range for the training of sixty-five reserve officers in 
June and fifty-two in July. Troop A, Captain Lawrenec 
8, Wyant in command, is the parent troop for the 
CM.T. Camp which starts July 6th. Colonel Wilbourn 
is the Executive Officer of the Concurrent Camp (Cav- 
alry and Artillery) and Lieutenant Joseph M. Glasgow, 


isthe camp Adjutant. 
: i 7 i 


Sixth Cavalry 
Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 


(\N May 16, 1934, Colonel Walter S. Grant reas- 
sumed command of the post and 6th Cavalry after 
asevere illness. 

During the month of May and June, 1934, the regi- 
ment conducted normal garrison training at the post and 
functioned in connection with the administration of Dis- 
trict C of the Civilian Conservation Corps, Fourth Corps 
Area. 

On June 8, 1934, the regiment participated in the Con- 
federate Veterans Reunion Parade held in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

The latter part of June was devoted to preparation for 
summer training camps to be held at Fort Oglethorpe 
during July and August. 

Training cadres were provided for C.M.T.C. and 
R.0.T.C. held during the months of June and July. 

Athletic activities were devoted to baseball and polo 
games. Troop B, 6th Cavalry, won the Post Champton- 
ship with a record of eight wins and no losses. A silver 
loving cup for the team and individual belt buckles were 
awatded each member of the team. 

Polo activities were limited to inter-post games between 
the Yellow Jackets and the Cardinals, both teams being 
composed of 6th Cavalry officers. Games with the Louisi- 
ana National Guard (New Orleans), Alabama National 
Guard (Birmingham) , the Atlanta Horse Guards and 
Fort McPherson, Ga., are scheduled for July and August. 

The regiment lost the services of Captain William V. 
Ochs, Captain Wilkie C. Burt, Captain Raymond C. 
Gibbs, Captain George P. Cummings, First Lieutenant 
William J. Bradley and First Lieutenant W. F. Jennings, 
these officers having been transferred to other posts. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kinzie B. Edmunds, Captain Lloyd 
W. Biggs, Captain Rufus S. Ramey, First Lieutenant 
Robert Edwards, First Lieutenant Arthur N. Willis and 
Fist Lieutenant Ralph T. Garver, were assigned to and 
a e 6th Cavalry during the months of May, June, 
and july. 

The regiment is charged with the supervision and ad- 
ministration of Summer Camps of the following Civilian 


Components: C.M.T.C.; R.O.T.C., University of 
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Georgia; 314th Cavalry, 309th Cavalry, 310th Cavalry, 
and 403rd Eng. Sqdrn. Mted., Organized Reserves; C.A. 
C.S. Fourth Corps Area; rogth Cavalry, Tennessee and 
North Carolina National Guard; 108th Cavalry Georgia 
and Louisiana National Guard; Hg. Tr., 55th Cav. Bri- 
gade, Alabama National Guard; 31st Division, Air Serv- 
ice, National Guard. 
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Fourteenth Cavalry (‘Less First Squadron) 
Fort Des Moines, Iowa 


HE Fort Des Moines Polo Team took Sunday’s 

(July 8th) game from the Omaha visitors 5-3. 
Practice games have been scheduled for Wednesday and 
Friday with the next regular game to be played Sunday 
afternoon with the team from Des Moines proper as their 
opponents. 

Captain Glen Finley has been transferred to the roth 
Cavalry, Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas. His brilliant perform- 
ance on the field will be a memory to the Ft. Des 
Moines Polo Team, and his transfer is not only a blow 
to them but to his many friends. 

The “Hapac Grotto,” a social order of the city proper, 
held its anual outing at Fr. Des Moines, Sunday, July 
15th. The entertainment consisted of baseball games, a 
polo game between the Ft. Des Moines polo team and 
the city team, an exhibition of stunt flying, parachute 
jumping and a horse exhibit with jumping by the various 
organizations of the 14th Cavalry. After retreat the 14th 
Cavalry Band gave a concert. 

Lieutenant Colonel N. Butler Briscoe has been trans- 
ferred recently from Ft. Leavenworth to the 14th Cavalry. 
Ft. Des Moines was his first station after graduation 


from West Point in 1909. 
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305th Cavalry ! 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


UNDAY, July 8th, witnessed the invasion of Fort 

Myer, Virginia, by the first contingent of members 
of the regiment. Two days in advance of the incoming 
C.M.T.C. candidates, the 305th should have time to get 
itself organized for a strenuous month of activity. The 
second group will be at camp on July 22nd prepared to 
take over and relieve the first group. The presence of the 
new Unit Instructor, Major Norman E. Fiske, Cavalry, 
will enable the officers and Major Fiske an excellent op- 
portunity to become acquainted. 

On the evening of Wednesday, June 2oth, after the 
regular drill period, the members of the regiment gath- 
ered at the Roumanian Inn in Philadelphia where an 
informal dinner party was given in farewell to Major 
Charles L. Clifford, Cavalry. Major Clifford expressed 
his thanks and appreciation of the efforts and codperation 
of all, to make the regiment an enthusiastic and active 
unit during his term of duty with it. 
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306th Cavalry 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HE regiment has completed another very successful 
year of conferences and extension school work. Most 
of the officers have completed the extension school series 
required for promotion to the next higher grade. 
Due to lack of funds available, the regiment will send 
only fourteen officers to active duty training this year. 
Lieutenants Ruppert, Carleton, and Irby have recently 
been detailed to duty with the C.C.C. for a period of six 
months. 
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307th Cavalry 
Richmond, Virginia 
FFICERS of the 307th Cavalry gave a regimental 


farewell dinner for Colonel Ch apin at the Com- 
monwealth Club at 7:00 p.m., on May 24, 1934. The 
dinner was well attended. ices on the Pr rogram Com- 
mittee were First Lieutenants Frederick Sie (Chair- 
man), James T. Parkinson, Jr., and Bruce D. Mooring 
with Major John A. Augustine, treasurer. 

Major James C. R. Schwenck, the new Unit Instructor, 
reported for duty on June gth. Officers of the 307th Cav- 
alry join in wishing him a long and pleasant stay here in 
Richmond with our regiment. 

The promotion of een Geo. W. Day, James G. 
Earnest, Jr., and Charles L. Michael has been announced. 

We take this opportunity to welcome twenty-four new 
officers to the regiment, the 1934 Class R.O. T.C. of Vir- 
ginia Military [nstiente. 

Lieutenant Colonel R. B. H. Begg, Commanding 
307th Cavalry, visited Richmond on June 22nd for a 
conference with Colonel John D. Long, Chief of Staff, 
62nd Cavalry Division, who was in Richmond June 21st 
and 22nd. 


fer Ff 
Third Squadron and Machine-Gun Troop 
307th Cavalry 
Norfolk, Virginia 
AJOR JAMES R. FINLEY, Cavalry, reported for 


duty on June 30th, and has taken over Major 
Blakelock’s duties. Major Finley has just completed the 
advanced course at the Cavalry School, Fort Riley, and 


Jul y-Aupus 


previous to that was on duty as Instructor with the Texs 
National Guard for four years. 

The officers of the Squadron and Machine-Gun Troop 
who will attend active duty training August 12-25 at Fee 
Myer, Va., are looking forward eagerly to this period, 
They anticipate an intensive program of equitation, ux 
of Cavalry weapons, field exercises, and combat problems 
with ball ammunition. 
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308th Cavalry 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


HE 308th Cavalry Memorial Day Ride for 1934 took 

place on May 26th and 27th, and was successful in 
every way. The riders assembled at the ‘ ‘Lazy Hour 
Ranch,” as Bert Cence’s place is now called, on Friday 
evening, May 25th, for a wonderful chicken dinner and 
remained there that night. 

The ride to Jumonville over mountain trails on Satur. 
day, the 26th, was delightful in every way. The stay at 
Jumonville was pleasant while the return trip over di 
ferent roads which led to Jumonville’s Grave where one 
of Colonel Washington’s men shot the French com. 
mander, Braddock’s Grave on the National Pike, and 
Fort Necessity was both interesting and instructive, 

U.S. Geological Survey Maps g guided the detachment 
over the trails in the mountains dinaned i In many cases for 
years, and the practical exercise in reading these maps was 
one of the most interesting features. 

Although the 107th Field Artillery is to be motorized 
and it is rer whether we can continue to conduct 
mounted classes at the Hunt Armory, we expect to te- 
sume mounted classes in the fall at Aspinwall. 
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862d Field Artillery (Horse) 
Baltimore, Maryland 


HE active duty training period for the officers af 

the 862nd Field Artillery has been designated « 
August 19 to September 1, 1934, at Fort Hoyle, Mary- 
we Two field officers and eight battery officers will be 
designated. 

The equitation classes for officers of the 862nd Field 
Artillery, which have been held on Sundays at Fort 
Hoyle, have been discontinued. The extension courses 
have also been discontinued for the months of July and 
August. 
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Good ‘‘ealth — Economy — Intelligence 


QD 
AME!ICA’S FIRST PRACTICAL SYSTEM 
a OF a 
BALANCING DAILY DIETS 
— er 
PURELY MECHANICAL OPERATIONS 
@ De 


Literally hundreds of Military Organizations 
are already equipped with this Diet Planning 
System. The Surgeon General’s Office says: 

‘Tt should appeal strongly to the Com- 
pany Commander, Mess Sergeant, and 

Cooks.’”’ 


TWO PUBLICATIONS : 
BALANCING DAILY DIETS—PERLEY’S SYSTEM 
Prick, $2.11 


BLANK FORMS FOR MENU DEVELOPMENT 
OR ANALYSIS 


Price, $1.25 
FOREIGN STATION REMIT BY MONEY ORDER 
ORDER THESE PUBLICATIONS TODAY 
THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


1624 H Street, N.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A MACHINE GUNNER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


By 1st Lr. WILLIAM P. CAMPBELL, CAV. 


‘‘A MOST USEFUL LITTLE BOOK.’’ 
MAJOR GENERAL GUY V. HENRY, CHIEF OF CAVALRY 


“IT IS REALLY VERY FINE INDEED.’’ 
MAJOR GENERAL JOHNSON HAGoop, COMMANDING 4TH ARMY 


‘‘A LOT OF DOPE IN A POCKET BOOK.”’’ 
1st SERGEANT JOHN W. TIMBERLAKE 
MACHINE GUN TROOP, 14TH CAVALRY 


A time saver for O‘icers, N.C.O’s., and Privates. 
Valuable in training Machine Gun Recruits and for use in the 
field. 


This Notebook is being used by both Cavalry and Infantry 
Units in the Regular Army and the National Guard and by 
Organized Rescrve Officers. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS 

Ammunition Allowances and Loads. Troop Echelons. Range 
E'quivalents 

Anti- Aircraft Firing Pete and Definitions. Mil Formula. 

Duties of each individ: » M.G. Troop. Beaten Zones. 

M.G. Drill and Combe na:s. Troop Organization. 

Fire Orders. Classes of Fire. Range and Defense Cards. 

Indirect Fire Data. Work Sheets. Safety Rules. Mask Clear- 
ance. 

Range Table. Maximum Ordinates. HOT-HOG Formula and 
print. 

Nomenclature and print of Machine Gun, Tripod and Pack Saddle. 

Points to be observed before, during and after firing. Road 
Spaces. 

Print of Cavalryman’s equipment for field inspection. Stoppagcs. 

Special Equipment and Instruments, by whom and whcre carried. 

Toois and Accessories carried in Spare Parts Roll and Spare 
Parts Box. 







ORDER THROUGH 
U. S. Cavalry Association, 1624 H St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Price, $1.00. 20% discount on orders of 10 or mo-¢ 




















J. C. SAVAGE 


Established 93 years 


BREECHES MAKERS 


119 DONEGALL STREET 





BELFAST, IRELAND 


Makers of high-class Riding Breeches from 
$12.00 to $17.00, Carriage Paid. Patterns 


free on request 





References at all Forts of the U. S. Army 





















FORNITORE DELLA 
CASA DI S.A.R. 

IL PRINCIPE 

DI PIEMONTE 


ITALIAN 
SADDLE 









PARIANI’S 
FLEXIBLE 
JUMPING SADDLE 


( ARGO MODEL ) 


A. PARIANI 


Via Filodrammatici, 6 MILAN, ITALY 
We supply officers of the Italian Army and foreign officers 
in Italy and abroad 
We have sent many hundreds of saddles to Cavalry 
and Artillery Officcrs of U. S. Army and have received 
many letters of appreciation of the quality of our 

saddles. 


U. S. CAVALRY ASSOCTATION 
1624 H Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me postpaid Pariani’s catalog of fine saddlery: 
Name (Print) —_-- : : cree 


Address__- 






































A CAVALRY LIBRARY 
Under One Cover 








Tacties & Technique 


of 


Cavalry 





Tactics and Technique of Cavalry is especially prepared for Cavalrymen of the Regu- 
lar Army, National Guard and the Reserves by competent Cavalry Officers, each a 
recognized authority. It is based strictly on Training Regulations and includes all 
technical changes to May, 1934. Revised edition, copiously illustrated. 








CONTENTS 
Foreword bj the Chief of Cavalry 


Tactical Employment of Small Cavalry Units Care of Animals and Stable Management 
Military Organization Scouting and Patrolling 

Military Discipline, Courtesies and Customs of the Service Cavalry Marches and Camps 

Military Sanitation and First Aid Musketry 

Map Reading Cavalry Weapons 

The Rifle and Rifle Marksmanship Pistol, Machine Rifle 

Military Sketching Machine Guns (Water Cooled) 
Organization of the Cavalry Cavalry Light Machine Guns (Air Cooled) 
Interior Guard Duty Cavatiry Drill 

Equitation 











The Chief of Cavalry says: 

“IT am pleased to record my endorsement of this book and to commend it to all Officers of 
the Cavalry. The text conforms accurately to the prescribed standards, and to the official regu- 
lations on the subjects covered. 


“It fills a long-felt want.” 


Price $4.50 Postpaid 


20% Discount on orders for 10 or more copies, f.0.b. Harrisburg, Pa. 


The VU. S. Cavalry Association 
1624 H Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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